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HIGH-BROWING GOD 
THE EDITOR 


Dear old God! According to popular literature he seems 
to be having his troubles of late. The war is over and 
prosperity seems to have been too much for Him. He would 
seem, speaking respectfully, to be on his last legs, what with 
the combined attack of the Society for the Promulgation of 
Atheism, the misBehaviorists, the literary intelligentsia, the 
magazine scientists and the noisy section of society in general. 
No doubt these have high-hatted Him out the door and now 
have it securely locked against any return. It would be 
against good form to recognize Him if we were to meet 
him on the street and the mention of his name has become 
a scandal even in the circles of philosophers. 

It is possibly high time we proclaim Him dead and an- 
nounce the erection of a new temple to reason. Yet this 
is He the fear of whom was once said to be the beginning 
of wisdom. 


It is a difficult as well as a thankless task for anyone to 
attempt to plow through the mass of debris, the false notions, 
conceits of knowledge, the brambles of non-sequiturs that pass 
as logic, the egotisms of presumptuous theory and of half- 
learning to evaluate the froth and discover the underlying 
bases of what so loudly proclaims itself a popular movement. 
One is reminded of the vacillating orthodoxy of Pere Gynt 
whose atheism waxed to frightful proportions under prosper- 
ity and sank again into a drivelling piety whenever tragedy 
and sorrow appeared upon the horizon. Is the present move- 
ment the effect of our unaccustomed prosperity? Or is it a 
}real movement of thought? Do we have any further need 
| for the God-idea, or is it a mere evidence of belated and 
j unscientific thinking 
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Some of the brethren appear happy to have gotten safely 
rid of God and look joyfully upon a Cosmos that has no 
head, no order, no right or wrong and, one would naturally 
suppose, no law, since there is no law-giver. Others are 
hanging to faith with desperate determination, afraid of the 
conflict, and afraid of being convinced against their will. 
Such feel that it would be terrible if science should discover 
something that would make God unnecessary. Under the 
circumstances it might be permitted the philosopher to pray 
for the gift which was the search of the ancient Greeks, 
ataraxia or imperturbability. Perhaps if we do not get ex- 
cited things may clear up. Perhaps also a Socratic humor: 
may not be amiss in the present instance. Perhaps our un-: 
belief has not been deep enough to be of any real moment: 
for thought, or perhaps our faith in Deity has not been vital 
and far-reaching enough to do more than obscure the issue. 

Let us attempt then to consider three questions that nat- 
urally arise out of the widely heralded situation. If modern: 
thought has rejected, as some indubitably claim, the existence: 
of a personal God and looks with tolerant contempt on the: 
believer, it is pertinent to ask the question why He was high- 
browed out of respectable company. With this should go 
two other questions: Who has taken His place? and why: 
does He still linger to darken the scenery? 

If 
Why was He high-browed out? 


If we are to accept charges at their face-value probably 
the most common objection to a belief in God is the objection 
of anthropomorphism. It seems to be sufficient for these 
clamant days to repeat the words of Xenophanes who declarec 
every tribe made God after its own image picturing him as 
black, or snub-nosed, as the case might be, and pointing out 
that if dogs, horses, or lions, were to believe in God they 
would do the same thing. The joke is an old one going back 
to 500 B. C. and was a very good argument against the then: 
prevailing form of idol worship just as it might be usec 
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against any present form of idolatry. There are minds how- 
ever that cannot seem to let the argument rest there. They 
raise the question whether our concept of God is any more 
hampered by anthropomorphism than our concept of nature, 
or of the law of gravitation. The man who ridicules anthro- 
pomorphism in religion is often the greatest sinner when it 
comes to anthropomorphism in science. 

How are we to acquire any knowledge of anything except 
through the glasses of self-experience? All our experiences 
and discoveries have in the very nature of the case to be 
reduced to anthropomorphic terms before they possess any 
meaning, or become knowledge. We talk of sidereal dis- 
tances of which we can have no conception save as in feeble 
simulation we reduce them to terms of inch, foot, yard, mile 
and light-years. What are these but the insignificant shadows 
of our own experience? The inch is our thumb-joint, a foot, 
the length of our own, the yard is our stride, the mile a 
thousand of them and light years the all but meaningless 
reflection of our years which pass like shadows on the 
mountains. 

It is to be considered strange that minds bound by such 
anthropomorphic symbols in grasping the meaning of nature 
and objective things should have a similar difficulty in finding 
symbols that shall express the experience and the knowledge 
of God? If we high-brow God, because we can only express 
our meaning of him in our own faulty and limited way, we 
shall in all decency have to discard scientific knowledge on 
the ground of anthropomorphism, and content ourselves with 
a complete skepticism which declares all knowledge impossible. 

Does not this very consideration give us a clew to the 
answer to our query. Does not the real objection to acknowl- 
edgment of God arise from our consciousness of the inade- 
quacy of human definition. We cannot reduce Him to our 
human measurements and therefore we reject Him. Nature 
we can in some nature curb and master, so we think, but 
God with consciousness, desire, and purpose, is an unmanage- 
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able element that spoils the beauty of our equation. Perhaps 
a better knowledge would show the Divine Spirit the most 
dependable thing in the universe and our attribution of human 
passion and undependability but the shadow of our own human 
frailty. 
AE 
Who has taken His Place? 


If we consider the concept of God a discarded dogmatism, 
and wish to search about for whatever may have taken 
its place, it might be a good plan to take the finger-prints of 
whatever other dogmas we may find on the premises. This 
is, we believe, the scientific way of hunting for missing persons. 
There is one gentleman who has been more than loitering 
about for a generation or two, claiming scientific respectability, 
who to the careful observer has the leading marks of a dogma. 
His name is Mr. Myth-of-Automatic-Progress. We are sorry 
his name is so long but then that is not our fault. Darwin 
and Spencer with their far-reaching and all-solving schemes 
set the past generation anthropomorphising along new lines. 
The movement has been much assisted by the fact that this 
kind of anthropomorphism has never been a scandal in scien- 
tific circles. Creation has been considered as a course of 
progress. Some indeed have had the temerity at various 
times to suggest that orderly progress toward a goal demands 
an intelligence directing the movement, but such were laughed 
out of court for bringing what seemed like a God into the 
picture. No! No! they were told: you must look on progress 
simply as its Own cause, since to presume intelligence behind 
it is to anthropomorphize. Having discarded the unhappy 
idea of intelligent progress, we decided to stand for just 
Progress, since the introduction of intelligence would give 
us more than we could scientifically handle. Progress is the 
thing! ‘Then we began to write zoology, biology, and geology 
under the domination of the idea that progress is continuous, 
upward and automatic. Ugly facts faced us, like the deteriora- 
tion of species under natural selection, and the actual survival 
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of the weakest in spite of the “law” of the survival of the fittest, 
but all these were swept away with a wave of the hand since 
they were “unscientific” objections to our beautiful and uni- 
versal dogma. We even began to write anthropologies pur- 
porting to give the history of the human race which were 
anything but histories, and ended by grounding sociology and 
psychology on the same baseless fabric of our dream. We 
have become fairly intoxicated with self-love since we, the 
latest, are therefore the least primitive, and most wise, of 
all men. Everything was progressing so surely that to be 
certain of heaven all that would be necessary for us as in- 
dividuals would be to live long enough. 


We are now trying to laugh off the intoxication over the 
obstacle of a bad headache. The world has come through 
the most scientific, devilish and inhuman of wars with the 


dogma of automatic progress worse for wear. 


According to the scientific Hoyle Neo-lithic man used to 
brain his enemy with a rock tied toa stick Having progressed 
in civilization beyond the accounting of God or man, we 
show our superiority by riding through the great city shooting 
down our enemy with machine guns set up in an automobile. 
The Neanderthal man having an ape-like jaw (so they say), 
reconstructed from modern imagination with the aid of a 


| two-inch piece of tympanum rescued from a gravel bed, 


knocked his victim over with a club because he stood in the 
way of food for the attacker. The modern Neanderthal be- 


| ing more civilized and having “progressed” cuts up his victim 


with a butcher-knife carefully taking his psychological re- 
actions at the time, knowing that for a consideration some 


| expert psychologist will declare him insane for long enough 


to enable him to cheat the gallows. 
Humanity in this generation finds it so difficult to realize 
there is no progress for man or for civilization which is not 


| moral progress. That his eyes are so blind must be attri- 


buted to his worship of the myth of automatic progress in 
the place of a just and righteous God. 
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III. 
Why does He linger? 

A new spirit has swept over the scientific world during | 
the past dozen years. It has come with the substantiation 
of the Einstein theory, the new knowledge of atomic activity 
and new disclosures concerning the nature of matter. The 
revolution in scientific thinking is only comparable to that 
which intoxicated Bruno with a dream of limitless space and 
innumerable worlds. Only this new dream takes us back to 
a belief in a finite universe and a unique earth with human 
inhabitants. And ever beneath the probe of telescope or mic- 
roscope there lingers high or low the supreme question of ulti- 
mates. No class of men is more profoundly baffled nor more rev- 
erently sincere than those scientists who today are doing the 
most to push out the ultimate boundaries of knowledge and to 
disclose the secrets of life, mind, and matter. Of course, 
there are some so given to the substantiation of old scientific 
dogmas that they are still blind to the implication of new 
discoveries, but the great leaders face in a new direction. 
And evermore we return to the lingering concept of God as 
the best term after all in which to represent this ultimate 
activity. For it is not, nor can well be, conceived under 
the form of chaos, accident, or non-intelligence. Such a 
theory does not fit the facts. The crowning fact about the 
world disclosed by microscope and telescope is its orderliness, 
its efficiency, its meaning, and its intelligibility. 

We push our knowledge of life back to the vital process 
of chromozomes but here we can go no farther than to 
gather a law of averages concerning predicted activity. Every- 
where there is something which dead matter in chemical com- 
bination however varied does not give. This is a secret of 
the same order and expressed in no more lucid phrase than, 
“In the beginning God created.” The new astronomy gives 
us more than a hint that the actual process of creation of 
matter is now going on. Ex nihilo, out of nothing, as the 
scholastics had it, was but yesterday taken as a sign of 
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ignorance and a term of unscientific reproach, but now the 
fact outstares us. Even our geometry of yesterday, so satis- 
fying that we rested smugly in the eternity of a knowledge 
forever certain, turns out to be more a game of logic in 
which things are true only upon the terms which we lay down 
because otherwise unthinkable. But this geometry of ours 
is not so true in its application to a universe in which all lines 
and spaces are curved. Here again there is a startling sug- 
gestion, for the curve gathers about some center or asymp- 
tote, and the whole cosmic structure seems to swing in space 
about a cloud whose nature we cannot penetrate. Here again 
we are more or less forced to the old Hebrew descriptions 
of the Ultimate for ‘‘a cloud” hides Him from our sight. 

With all our knowledge and all our wisdom we find that 
far from banishment from the universe the Eternal and the 
Ultimate is as much a necessity to our thinking as he was 
to the cruder and less learned thought of the ancients. Under 
the term God we still can gather up the mystery of begin- 
nings, of life, of ultimate activities, of supreme order and 
intelligence, which manifests itself in natural law and in the 
whole ongoing of life and human history. 

And here we pause believing the query answered. The 
concept of God lingers with us because it is a necessity of 
metaphysical thought. 


TWO DEATHS 
(Written after reading Samuel Butler’s Notebooks ) 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


jt 
Jim JOHNSON 

He moved among his fellows nine parts dead. 

His life was less a living than a dying. 
The flesh too meagerly masked the skull-like head; 

One felt the grin of bare bones underlying. 
The very cur that nosed his ankles caught 

Futility, nonentity, stagnation. 
His whole career,—though he had really naught 

To abnegate,—was one long abnegation. 


Death robbed him of the little power he had. 
With Death’s black quill he signed a dusty screed, 
A pact of weak renouncement, where he bade 
Farewell to any further act and deed. 
Scornful, the thief made off on clattering toes, 
Leaving Jim Johnson nothing but repose. 


II. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

His hour on Earth was the mysterious weald 

Waiting the first dull tremor of the light,— 
The stir of drowsy bodies in a field 

Of flocks, with shepherds keeping watch by night, 
Before the flame of an incredible glory 

Lit for all men a loveliness worth winning; 
Death is for some the last word of the story,— 

His death was not an end but a beginning. 


His bodily round of love, toil, tears and laughter 
Was but the Wise Man’s lonely desert way,— 
Dusk of the dawn that he should know thereafter 
With the first beams of his unending day,— 
Nor was he warmed by Earth’s victorious noons 


Till he had housed in earth an hundred Junes. 


NATURALISM AND VALUE, A REPLY 
F. C. 8. SCHILLER 


No one who knows Professor Alexander would have ex- 
pected him to write otherwise than gracefully, plausibly, and 
Spinozistically about Naturalism and Value. Yet I hardly 
think that his urbane article in the October Personalist will 
conjure out of existence the antagonism between its two topics. 
I should therefore like to try to turn the tables on his argu- 
ment and to show that values not only are not reducible to 
natural events, but that they underlie the whole conception 
of naturalism. 

Professor Alexander’s essential contentions may perhaps 
be condensed as follows: ‘The method of Naturalism is to 
study our prepossessions without prepossession” (p. 244). 
It is the method of science, and it accepts religion and values 
as facts like any others. It is not to be confused with mate- 
rialism and mechanism. Materialism is a perversion of Nat- 
uralism, and no one, happily, is a consistent materialist. Me- 
chanism errs in not allowing for the emergence of novelties 
in the course of nature. (How could it? Emergence is 
merely a word, to hide a lack of causal connection between 
the new and the old, or otherwise to avoid a confession of 
a breakdown in our causal postulate.) A matter which can 
grow a mind should be viewed in the light of this emergence; 
for ‘‘minds are mechanical but not merely such” (p. 245). 
A “pure mechanism does not exist at all,” and to a broader 
naturalism it seems defective. As for values, they are indeed 
“essentially relative to man and in this sense human inven- 
tions” (p. 246); but “they are founded in the nature of 
things and are not arbitrary.” (ibid). They imply “an in- 
timate relation to non-human nature which by itself has not 
these values” (p. 247), and ‘“‘they are satisfactions of human 
nature as that nature is discovered by men in their intercourse 
with one another” (ibid). Why then should any one be 
alarmed or shocked by Naturalism? 

By way of comment we may freely concede that there 
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is a way of taking Naturalism in which it is harmless. It 
may be taken as a version of the method of science, or at 
any rate of the natural sciences. This method moreover may 
be described as a study ‘without prepossession’, as ‘disin- 
terested’ inquiry. But does Professor Alexander mean no 
more by Naturalism? Does he conceive it as merely a method 
of inquiry? Has he not unobtrusively turned it into a meta- 
physic (like mechanism and materialism) which dogmatically 
denies that the real has a side to it which is not merely 
natural, and of which Value may be the revelation? It is 
on this vital point that I would ask Professor Alexander for 
assurances. What right has he to turn Naturalism into a 
metaphysic? How does he pass from its use as a method 
of investigation to its truth as a final fact? 


Again I would beg for a little more explicitness about 
the alleged “study without prepossession’’ and the “disinte- 
rested interest” in truth. For this language is lax and para- 
doxical, and speaking psychologically it appears to be not 
merely unprepossessing but quite incredible. Surely so good 
a psychologist as Professor Alexander must admit that every 
inquiry presupposes a desire to investigate and an interest 
in its subject, so that, strictly, a disinterested interest is merely 
nonsense. We must therefore charitably interpret it as mean- 
ing that for the purposes of any scientific inquiry we should 
exclude any interest or prepossession which we think would 
distract us and thwart us in the attainment of our primary 
concern, the truth about the matter which interests us. This 
exclusion we are sometimes more or less able to achieve, but 
this only means that we should concentrate upon the interest 
relevant to our purpose; it never means that all interest 
should be excluded and that pure science requires us to begin 
with rendering our minds indifferent to truth. 

If this is too plain to be denied, it follows that even as 
a method Naturalism rests upon an abstraction. On its own 
showing it assumes that the fact of human nature, which 
consists of the multifariousness of its interests, may be 
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ignored for certain purposes. So for purposes of scientific 
investigation we may (or ought to) treat the mind as sf it 
were a passionless disinterested thing. But it plainly is noth- 
ing of the sort. If therefore we proceed upon this fiction, 
we shall constantly be coming to places where our fiction of 
method breaks down. Short of such points Naturalism may 
serve as a method, but beyond them revolt is justified, and 
as a metaphysic Naturalism is downright false. It rests upon 
the false assumption that the human mind which conducts 
scientific inquiry can really eliminate itself. 

It follows further that the naturalistic explanation of 
Values is illusory. Values are an integral constituent of any 
world with which we can have dealings. It is the abstrac- 
tion from values which is the artifice, justifiable for certain 
restricted purposes, but incapable of being carried through 
in the end. For in the end the ideal of truth has no mean- 
ing except for a mind that values it, and values it so highly 
that it is willing to control its other impulses to attain it. 
Thus Scientific Method with all its appurtenances and con- 
sequences has for its presupposition the human craving for 
truth and is a creature of this value. Similarly scientific 
“fact” is no gift of nature, but is extracted from the crude 
ore of appearances with untold pains, errors and defeats by 
the secular struggles of scientists. 

It is not a flight of romantic idealism, therefore, but a 
hard and literal fact that values are “the most fundamental 
things in the world” (p. 246) in the world, that is, of a compre- 
hensive philosophy as contrasted with a selection from that 
world made in the interests of a special science. For all 
other things are selected by values, and pervaded by values, 
and employed by values, and owe to values their place in 
a rational world-order. And even if our human valuations 
do not contain the secret of all things, they certainly contain 
the secret of Scientific Method. Truths are values, and what 
they would be if their value could be reft from them no 
man can say. Of Scientific Method then, Naturalism, in its 
most respectable sense, is nothing but a misinterpretation. 


“PERSONALISM” IN THE BHGAVADGHITA 
BY R. C. ADHIKARY 


Diametrically opposite opinions have been held about the 
Bhgavadghita, some regarding it as the quintessence of Indian 
wisdom, a thoroughly satisfactory synthesis of all systems of 
Philosophy existing in India, some regarding it as an incon- 
sistent farrago of idealism trying to reconcile things which 
can never be reconciled—atheistic Shankhya, theistic Yoga, 
monistic Vedanta, priestly ceremonials and the like and others 
holding it to be a piece of composition governed by a diplo- 
matic rather than a metaphysical motive, representing the 
author’s attempt to give the people of India a code of religion 
which they, with all their differences, might conveniently 
profess. 

We cannot subscribe to any of the above opinions. On 
a careful study of the book, we feel bound to regard it as 
a definite system of philosophy having a definitely practical 
object before it, with a clear scope and a characteristic method 
like all other systems of Indian philosophy. It differs from 
other systems only in this that its aphorisms are expressed 
in verse and that it makes an excessive use of allegory. Like 
all other systems in India it has a practical object before 
it, namely, to soothe the sufferings, to heal the wounds and 
to remove the obstacles that beset the path of the individual, 
to solve the riddles of his existence, to remove his doubts 
and to supply the demands of his feeling. In common with 
other systems it has certain postulates of thought—certain 
fundamental things taken for granted—these are the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, Transmigration, the Doctrine of Degrees 
of perfection and imperfection in accordance with the in- 
dividual’s work or Karma, and a belief in the ultimate eman- 
cipation of the human soul in an individual and separate state 
of bliss. The last is peculiar to the Ghita. 

If we accept the above fundamental postulates, we find 
the Ghita to be a thoroughly satisfactory system of meta- 
physics inseparably connected with a system of ethics and 
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religion. This system we might call ‘“Personalism”’. The 
Ghita posits the supreme Ground of the Universe, the cause 
of causes to be not an “Abstract Substance” but a concrete, 
intelligent, self-directive, supreme Personality, who sustains, 
upholds, preserves all the universes, all creations, sentient 
and non-sentient,—matter and mind, visible and invisible, 
tangible and intangible. He is in all, all is in him, but he 
is beyond all. The Ghita does not mince matters. It holds 
a very pronounced view of the Supreme Personal Ground 
of the Universe. The entire fifteenth Chapter is called 
| “Purusattama Yoga’ or the system of moral discipline which 
has for its object the knowledge of the Supreme Person or 
the Absolute personified. A knowledge of him is to be at- 
tained through illuminated or blessed intuition born of action 
and reflection leading to an absolute surrender to him. 

“The earth, water, fire, air, the sky are intellect 
and self-consciousness; these represent an inferior mode 
of manifestation. (Chapter VII:4). 

There is another phenomenon or superior mode of 
manifestation of mine by means of which I sustain this 
entice universe. (VII:5). 

Please know it that all creatures are born of these 
two-fold manifestations, but I am the source of creation 
and destruction of the entire whole (both to prakritis 
and creatures born of them). 

There is none transcending me: O Dhananjaya, all 
the Universes are bound up to me like pearls bound to 
a string.” (VII :6-7). 

From these verses it is quite clear that the Absolute is 
a concrete person sustaining, preserving, and creating the 
universe. It must be noted that the visible and the tangible 
creation is due to “Maya’’, a creative sport of the Absolute 
‘person. It is not real. He is the reality. He who knows 
‘Him attains to a state of bliss. (See verses 13-14 Chapter 
VII). 

His personality is not to be taken in an ordinary sense 
of the word. We are distinctly warned against such a con- 


ception. 
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“T am not manifest to all, being covered with a veili 
of Maya. Fools do not know Me whom I am without 
any birth and without beginning or end. (VII:25), 

And again “the entire universe’ is sustained by my 
personality which is beyond all senses; all creations are 
in Me but not I am in them i.e. not confined within them. 
(IX :4). 

“Just as the eternal air moves everywhere without: 
being connected with anything so all the creatures move 
in Me without affecting Me (IX:11). 

“And again” under my supervision Prakriti or matter: 
gives birth to this creation and out of which it is born: 
again and again (IX:10). 

“Fools take Me to be born in a human shape. They 
are ignorant of my supreme reality” (IX:11). 

How can the knowledge of this Absolute be attained? 
It can be attained by meditative surrender to Him. There: 
are other paths of devotion, but they must be regarded as: 
preliminary, leading to this supreme path of paths (1X :34). 

The Supreme Personality is not to be taken as immanent 
in the Universe though there are verses tending to establish 
that conclusion (X1I:30). Nor is He an abstract immanent! 
principle. He is emphatically a concrete Absolute. In sup- 
port of this view we shall be satisfied with quoting only the 
last verse of the fourteenth chapter wherein the Lord says: 

“I am the concrete manifestation of Brahman (i.e., 
Absolute) as well as of eternal immortality and embodi- 
ment of eternal religion and intensity of pleasure.” 

Space does not permit us to translate entirely the fifteenth 
chapter of the book wherein a complete description of this 
Supreme Personality and his relation to individuals and to 
nature or “Prakriti” is lucidly given. 


We quote only the concluding verses: 

‘Two entities are known in the world, Kshara and 
Akshara, destructible and indestructible (that is, the phe- 
nomenal nature and the mind). All created things are 
known as Kshara and the guiding principle is known as 


Akshara (XV1:16). 
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“There is a third entity known as the Supreme Person 
or Paramatma—the great soul who though beyond all 
qualities and beyond all phenomena yet sustains this 
world. 

“As I am beyond Kshara as well as Akshara I am 
known in the Vedas or in the Tradition as Purusatama. 

“He who thus knows me without doubt to be the 
person may be said to be all-knowing and he adores me 
in all manner of ways.” 

This is the Ghita’s conception of reality, its metaphysics 
proper. The real is beyond space and time, absolute, eternal 
and personal. From the personalistic standpoint all types of 
worship, all kinds of philosophy have before them perfectly 
or imperfectly, consciously or unconsciously, the object of 
attaining Him.” 

Its doctrine of knowledge is peculiarly its own. The con- 
tributions of logic, psychology, and other sciences are pre- 
‘supposed. There is not much talk about them: they all give 
partial knowledge of Jnana. But complete knowledge (Vigh- 
ana) the knowledge of the Absolute undivided person is 
Jnana proper. 

“The knowledge which enables us to get an idea of 
the undivided one manifested in all things is the real 
knowledge.” 

Such a knowledge leads to proper devotion and devotion 
leads to salvation. 

The ethics and the religion in the Ghita are too well known 
to need any exposition in detail. Action, selfless action, mixed 
with devotion, tinged with emotion, is the supreme need of 
man. This alone can lead him to salvation. Mere asceti- 
cism and gross materialism are equally condemned. Partici- 
pation in the active discharge of duties is imperative on man. 
‘He can shun this only at the peril of his soul. A perfect man 
must suppress all his passions and cultivate an attitude of 
detachment (XI:54-72), must work for the sake of self-puri- 
fication, aim at self-renunciation, self-realisation through self- 
purification. ‘He must work but the fruit of his work belongs 


to God and not to him.”’ 
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He must possess a thorough knowledge of the real nature 
of self and the Supreme-Self sustaining the co-ordinating all: 
selves and the Universe together. The twelfth chapter callec 
Vakti Yoga discusses in detail the internal discipline that < 
man must undergo to be fit for communion with the Absolute 
Person. 

Far from regarding the bodily discipline and physica: 
necessity of man as unimportant from the moral standpoint 
the Ghita particularly emphasizes the necessity of the purity of 
food, without which purity of mind is impossible. Without 
purity of mind the mood for meditation upon the Divine can 
never be attained. 

The ethics of the Ghita is eminently practical, teaching 
man to find out the way to God as a religion: it does not en- 
courage a mere senseless adoration or an irrational ecstacy, 
It is an open eyed, a critical and thoughtful worship of a 
personal Deity whom feeling demands as a necessity and to: 
whom logic points out as the only satisfactory hypothetical 
ground of the world process. The individuals according to 
the Ghita are plural but they must not be mistaken as mere 
tenements of the flesh. If engaged in doing the work of 
God, following the path evidently desired by him they will 
attain the state of bliss not in extinction or immersion but in 
isolated states of perfection. As a system of ethics the Ghita 
may be said to have supplied us with the perfect standard. 
As a philosophy it has given us an hypothesis as to the origin 
of the world-process more satisfactorily than any of its con- 
temporary systems and even than many of our contemporary 
systems. 

From the text we cannot get any idea whether the Abso- 
lute Person is static or dynamic, although from his attitude 
toward evil which is regarded as opposed to him, it is quite 
possible to infer that he represents a principle of good, making 


for good, needing realisation and therefore being at least 
logically incomplete. 


DEPENDING MR. GALSWORTHY, DRAMATIST 
JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 


“The playwright who does not have his plot depend on his 
characters should himself be depended.” 


—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


When the Manchester Players, in America, in 1910, gave 
an excellent production of The Silver Box, a small but inter- 
ested public found themselves thinking:—‘‘Here at last is 
sincerity from the English stage. Here is clean scaffolding; 
stripped, authentic dialogue; an admirable sense of theatre; a 
ripe appreciation of human values: Mr. Galsworthy will go 
far.” Strife—the tense, balanced dramatization of contending 
industrial forces—gave further warrant for predicting re- 
markable vitality to the English playwright’s maturing work. 
And when the fantasy, The Pigeon, became the moment’s 
fashion at New York’s first Little Theatre, it set a fresh and 
rare pleasure before audiences not too often granted delicate, 
discerning analyses of human character. There must have 
been many, who, pondering Ferrand’s wise speech on under- 
standing, predicted: ‘‘Mr. Galsworthy is so fine, so able— 
it will be his distinction, surely, to extend our perspective 
through notable and definitive characterizations.”’ 

The first performances of Justice were, perhaps, more im- 
pressive than the productions of the earlier plays. The piti- 
ful tale of the forger, Falder, brought an incisive indictment 
against the harshness of the English penal customs, against 
existing divorce regulations, against the very process of law 
itself. Men were heard to say—“It is we, society-at-large, 
who are guilty. Falder is but a victim of our callousness, of 
our inclemency.” 

At one with this early admiration of the play, I for a 
long time found it difficult to acknowledge in the emphasis 
of the piece the bitter fallacies that now glare at me. 

Mr. Galsworthy has indeed gone far. To steadily in- 
creasing audiences there have come more than a dozen neat, 
symmetrically patterned plays. Commercially, technically, he 
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has made his work a contemporary success. Mr. Grein, when 

speaking of the English production of The Skin Game, elo- 

quently placed Mr. Galsworthy as the leading social dramatist 

of his country and expressed the wish that his plays might 
carry the sense of English tolerance to the world: 

I have paid my tribute of valediction to The Skin 

Game as an ensemble—the performance is so fine that 

it may well be held up as an example of English histrionic 

art of to-day. Asa play, The Skin Game is a document 

of rare value because, in spite of the inconclusive ending, 

which the author chose designedly, it leaves us in sym- 

pathy with both enemies—the man of birth and the man 

of his own making. There is no author to-day who 

fathoms English life so deeply, who is so wholly English 

in his aspect of life in general, as Galsworthy. What a 

mission it would be for a rich man who loved England 

to man a company exclusively for the production of Gals- 

worthy’s plays abroad! It would do more for amity 
towards this empire than all political efforts. 

Reviewing Mr. Galsworthy’s output of plays for the past 
twenty years the social historian, as well as the dramatic 
critic, may well wonder how a set of pieces too often pallid 
and unconvincing could reap such praise. What at first in 
the plays impressed us as breadth of sympathy becomes in 
many of them now lack of conviction: what seemed so logical 
on the boards discloses itself sometimes in the study as ques- 
tionable psychology: what, according to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
own analysis, should be revelation of human character, turns 
out to be, again and again, mere chess play of the theatre. 
Chess play of the stage is rare fun and well deserving of en- 
couragement for the entertainment of those who love the art, 
but Galsworthy has steadily maintained a graver purpose in 
his plays than chess play will disclose. So strictly does he 
hold himself accountable for veritism that he can say of him- 
self this: ‘The dramatist who hangs his characters to his 
plots instead of hanging his plot to his characters, is guilty 
of cardinal sin.” And he can also say this: “In so far as 
he twists character to suit his moral or his plot, he is neglecting 
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a first principle, that truth to Nature which alone invests art 
with hand-made quality.” And this: ‘The perfect dramatist 
rounds up his characters and facts within the ring-fence of a 
dominant idea which fulfils the craving of his spirit; having 
got them there, he suffers them to live their own lives.” Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Galsworthy’s persistent fashion of pitting one 
type-figure against another, in the attempt to have each figure 
express a race, a class, an institution, a group, or a calling, 
permits him little scope for intense, complex delineation, and 
relegates much of his drama to the order of the syllogistic 
wherein somewhat wooden figures mechanically convey the 
exact and pyramided deductions of their maker, never the 
vagaries, charms, sins, the hidden recesses, the potent native 
forces, of vitally imagined beings. 


William Courtney, writing in The Fortnightly in March, 
1922, suggests that mechanized characterization is the chief 
weakness in Galsworthy’s work: 

In working out his themes he arranges his situations 
and contrasts of character in order apparently to educe 
some sort of lesson. It does not follow that the char- 
acters for that reason lose all reality, but they certainly 
REN OA SO. as. 3 The personages become puppets, 
endowed with only superficial vitality. Probably this is 
the real charge to be made against Mr. Galsworthy. 

Earlier, in The Fortnightly also, Mr. Howe had pointed 
out—‘‘In Mr. Galsworthy’s plays it is not character that 
really matters.” 

Point and pity are in the fantasies, The Pigeon, Founda- 
tions, and A Bit O’Love,; power is in Strife, The Silver Fox; 
Old English, and The Show. But there are false strains, 
false proportions, wilful high lightings in much of his work. 
Had he elected frankly the symbolistic medium, attempting 
the dramatization of social and typical currents lifted out 
of the plane of realistic experience into the realm of contend- 
ing ideas, he might the better have conveyed his tonic criti- 
cisms of the shortcomings of modern society. As I write, 
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Mr. O’Neill’s play, Lazarus Laughed, is reminding us anew 
how magnificent a form the symbolistic stage is for revealing 
the contention of great type ideas. Straining to impress his 
spired meanings through the medium of the naturalistic play, 
Mr. Galsworthy has been doomed to singular failure by the 
very ineptness of his medium for his purposes. Although his 
manipulation of stage situations is effective and engrossing, and 
although his service to the English stage is considerable, his 
lack of success in adding full-born creations to our dramatic 
literature is, when his gifts and opportunities are considered, 
disappointing. His failure adds emphasis to the dictum— 
inconsistent but tenacious folkways, present in the mores of 
large and diversified social groups, cannot be successfully typi- 
fied by a small number of individual characters built up by 
the technique of naturalism. Nor is it possible to use human 
beings as the x, y, z lines of symmetrically designed theses 
and, at the same time, to present veraciously the human beings 
so used. Human character cannot be explained by single and 
separate factors of influence. 


I believe there is another element fundamentally askew in 
the Galsworthian theatre. Mr. Galsworthy disclaims any 
intention to effect social reform, but there hovers over his 
work, persistently, the implication that faulty environment is, 
more often than not, the cause of many of the unhappinesses 
and of many of the moral failures he records. Like many 
another sensitive commentator on modern living, he finds the 
world sick and he believes the prime cause of the sickness to 
be the pressure of modern environments. Marriage he con- 
ceives to be a wild plant; society attempts to make it a hot- 
house bloom; the old order in England is punk at the core 
or steel-structured in traditional formalism; the plutocrat is 
predatory; the mob is chameleonic; the law is coercive; caste 
is pernicious, self-deceptive. All of these charges may be, in 
part, Bes But the matters challenged are not the prod- 
ucts of modern society only: they were part of a pa : 
no doubt they long will be part ie any ee of eee ae 


— 
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At the end of the Manaton edition of his plays Mr. Gals- 
worthy writes: 

It can be seen how a dramatist, strongly and piti- 
fully impressed by the encircling pressure of modern en- 
vironments, predisposed to the naturalistic method, and 
with something in him of a satirist, will neither create 
characters seven or even six feet high, nor write plays 
detached from the movements and problems of his time. 
He is not conscious, however, of any desire to solve those 
problems in his plays, or to effect direct reforms. His 
only ambition in drama, as in his other works, is to 
present truth as he sees it, and, gripping with it his 
readers or his audience, to produce in them a sort of 
mental and moral ferment, whereby vision may be en- 
larged, imagination livened, and understanding promoted. 

It is plain that Mr. Galsworthy, with every good inten- 
tion, proposes to tell the truth as he sees it in order to pro- 
mote understanding by presenting us with naturalistically 
conceived characters under the (unfortunate) encircling pres- 
sure of modern environments. The term unfortunate is sug- 
gested by the statement that he is strongly and pitifully 
impressed by such pressure. He assumes that our modern 
environments are oppressive. His latest expositor, Mr. R. H. 
Coats, in John Galsworthy As a Dramatic Artist, echoes the 
assumption and gives us such queer and naive readings as 
these: 

Had these characters (Falder, Ruth Honeywell, 
Faith Bly, Clare Dedmond) possessed an economic inde- 
pendence, all might have gone well with them. 

The Law, for example, devises an elaborately con- 
trived machine for the purpose of dispensing justice; 
and lo! its product is marked injustice. 

The plays are really a tremendous indictment of the 
whole fabric of modern civilization. 

There is probably little in modern environments more 
coercive of individualistic freedom and development than was 
in the environments of other days—environments on which 
the spirit of man tried his mettle; on which he was worsted 
or made strong. The ironies of living are in life itself, not 
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in a few passing phases of group activity. Strange—that 
Galsworthy with his keenness fails to take us back of the 
ephemeral! Laws of societal growth seem to indicate that 
a certain percentage of failures are inevitable in every kind 
of natural and social activity—that blessings come not without 
attendant curses, nor any good without some pain. Ethical 
traditions change from age to age—they may even improve, 
but always it is the individual who must choose between the 
evil and the good. And what is good or evil for one man is 
not necessarily good or evil for another. It is by the con- 
stant interaction of external and internal forces that man rises 
or falls either in moral or economic phases of his existence. 
This is the never-ending conflict in man’s living. Since the 
technique of naturalism in the drama focuses its high light 
on persons, not massive groups, the psychological problems of 
choice must be its main concern. And these are the problems 
Galsworthy again and again evades, substituting for them a 
major thesis of conflict between contrasted factors in society. 
“No analysis of social life based on the consciousness of 
isolated individuals can be found productive of positive re- 
sults,” writes Vinogradoff. 


And it may be said, I think, with emphasis, that no presen- 
tation of modern life which assumes that institutions are bad 
or good, that they have moral qualities, will help us very 
much towards that understanding Galsworthy so desires us 


to have. In the third volume of his Science of Society, Dr. 
Sumner wrote: 


A further difficulty in the study of society is that a 
societal force so often shows opposite effects. ... Societal 
causes penetrate into a web of relations and the parts 
of the web differ in strength and adjustment. The con- 
sequences therefore are various and contradictory. The 
causes are also complicated; no societal force ever acts 
alone or ‘‘other things equal’. . . . Everything displaces 
something else. . 

In nature, a nerve-stimulus may produce a reaction 
or lame the nerve; exposure to the weather may harden 
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or kill.... Abundance in nature assures men the leisure 
necessary for advance in the arts, or it may make them 
lazy so that they do not advance at all. Dire distress 
crushes or steels... . Says Sir James Brooke: “I may 
mention, too, that the effect on the Dyaks of a freedom 
from oppression has been just the reverse of what I ex- 
pected. The freedom from oppression, the reduction 
of taxation, the security for life and property, has made 
them lazy. I always thought that it would have made 
them industrious, and eager to improve their condition.” 
Hence we cannot say whether idleness is the sister 
of luxury or want, nor whether money (capital, wealth) 
is the root of all evil or of all good.... What we, on 
our criteria, call good or bad are mixed in all the im- 
‘pulses which are infused into society. There is nothing 
good which has not its attendant ill: consider bigotry 
and fanaticism in religion. Nor is there anything bad 
which has not its attending good; consider war, slavery, 
despotism, polygamy. 

Let us consider for a little where Mr. Galsworthy evades 
his psychological problems, and where he leads us to false 
valuations because of his besetting practice of making some 
large social agency or factor an antagonist equal to a diminu- 
tive human being. 

There is pretension in the titlke—Justice. Read with Gals- 
worthy’s ironic intention it suggests a history of wide-spread, 
calloused injustice in the English Courts. Yet the word has a 
noble lineage. Even after we have accounted for the cir- 
cumlocutions of the courts, for the rapacity of certain lawyers 
and the stoginess of certain judges, the horrors of solitary 
confinement and the inadequacy of educative elements in 
prison administration, we have left a record of thousands of 
years wherein some men in the name of justice have chosen to 
be just. All the better part of thousands of years of struggle 
to promote fair dealing is ignored in this use of the great 
word to cap the single case of the hard-pressed Falder. With 
special pleading, adroitly concealed under the pose now widely 
called Galsworthy’s passionate impartiality, the playwright 
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arranges for us a tale of a clerk who raises a check in order 
to assist the woman he loves to run away with him. The 
woman is married to a dipsomaniac. Under the English law 
she has no grounds for divorce. It is argued by the defense 
in the trial the boy has to face that Mrs. Honeywill’s plight 
was desperate—that, unless aided by the boy, she would be 
forced to seek the workhouse or the earnings of a common 
prostitute to escape her husband’s violence. (For some ob- 
scure reason Mr. Galsworthy seems unable to suggest other 
alternatives for women forced to shift for themselves.) In 
the last act we are asked to believe that Mrs. Honeywill chose 
the streets, and we are plainly expected to infer that the 
inclemency of the law shown Falder when he was punished 
for his forgery as well as the stupidity of the English divorce 
statutes are responsible, not alone for Mrs. Honeywill’s selling 
of her body, but for Falder’s suicide which he accomplishes as 
soon as he learns what she has done. It is difficult to accept 
the forced situation as typical. Ruth Honeywill is not a 
moron: her argument that only by cossetting her employer 
could her children be fed is as theatrically hollow as the stock 
argument of an earlier melodrama. Falder, pitiable though 
he is, is no more a victim of man’s law than he is of the laws 
of his own being. Galsworthy, with evasions difficult to 
pardon, deals not at all with Falder’s fundamental malad- 
justment to a world, where, daily, men are faced with the 
temptation to possess themselves of their neighbors’ wives 
and their neighbors’ money, and where, daily, they have to 
ride their desires or be ridden by them. Making the Law 
the Juggernaut that crushes Falder does not relieve Falder 
of some responsibility in the decisions made before the Law’s 
machine started moving. Had Galsworthy called the play 
Falder we could watch with pity the clerk’s defeat in life: 
the name Justice drags in many implications, very few of them 
clarified by the artificially arranged situations which Gals- 
worthy presents us. We may never quarrel with an artist’s 
material—he is free to lay hold on any of life’s phases—but 
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his recensions must seem valid; otherwise integrity will not 
be achieved. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s latest play, Escape, brings us another 
victim of the English Law—Matt Denant, once a soldier, 
planning as the play opens to be a parson; a friendly, clean- 
built man, with an Oxford accent not too pronounced and a 
greater flair for horses than for women. He pauses to give 
a light to A Girl of the Town who is loitering, against the 
law, in Hyde Park. A Plain Clothes Man charges the Girl 
with accosting Denant. Denant attempts to free the Girl. 
He struggles with the Plain Clothes Man, gives him a smash- 
ing blow, and the policeman, dropping, hits his head on an 
iron railing and dies. After a year at Dartmoor Matt escapes. 
Galsworthy handles the escape and the chase masterfully, and 
we sit on the edges of our chairs in full sympathy with the 
hunted, applauding every man and woman who helps him, 
regretting every obstacle that detains him, happy when a 
kindly parson gives him sanctuary, downcast when, at last, 
he surrenders to the pursuing Constable. 

Now it may be that Mr. Galsworthy wrote the play in 
order to arrive at Matt Denant’s last speech—J?’s one’s 
decent self one can’t escape. It may be that the play holds 
no brief for the escaping convict, no criticism for the Law as 
Law. Perhaps it is just a fable told to portray the typical 
English man of quality who feels some inner impulse always 
to play cricket, no matter what disaster be invoked by the 
playing. Galsworthy says of the play: “I set out to prove 
nothing and I have certainly succeeded. There is a platitude 
at the end, of course. Out of one’s decent self one cannot 
escape—but, Lord bless me, if platitudes are to be considered 
morals, let us lay up our pens.” Why, I wonder, is Mr. 
Galsworthy so insistent that the play has no moral significance ? 
Perhaps we wrong him when we suggest that the trend of the 
piece indicates that the only decent and sporting thing to do 
when faced by an escaping convict is to help him escape. But 
the suggestion, I am sure, is in the play, and it will be the 
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prime note carried away from it by all of us whose hearts 
commonly run with the hares rather than with the hounds. 
However, when we put in the place of the attractive Matt 
Denant—Denant of the Oxford accent and the chivalric de- 
fense of The Girl of the Town—some such criminal as the 
slayer of a twelve-year-old child who lately led his pursuers 
a chase through our own streets and towns, we may be forced 
to the confession that often the only decent and sporting 
thing to do when faced by those wanted by the officers of 
the law is to block their escapings. 

Those who have studied Mr. Galsworthy’s work sym- 
pathetically know him to be kin to his creation, Strangway, 
who prays: ‘“‘God, of the moon and the sun; of joy and beauty, 
of loneliness and sorrow—give me strength to go on, till I 
love every living thing.’’ Because his reputation for sincere 
and delicate perception is widely established, his speciousness— 
when it occurs—is the more to be regretted. 

One of the themes least convincing and most obsessive in 
his work is the theme of the woman hounded by society into 
sexual irregularity. I remember that, some years ago, a paper 
entitled Galsworthy’s Unworthy Gals was cited for appear- 
ance in the North American Review. When the excellent 
study appeared it was shorn of its provocative title, but, even 
with its emasculated headpiece, it made us amply aware of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s persistent concern with the jaded Pamelan 
plot of virtue assailed. It is not that he seriously and greatly 
analyzes and interprets sex relationships in his plays. It is 
rather that again and again he throws his young women with- 
out robust motive into the path of easy virtue, implying in- 
variably that some hard-set attitude in society is responsible 
for the individual dereliction. At first, under the persuasion 
of his skill as raconteur, we share our pity with the beset 
quarry: it is only as the victims multiply, inane and character- 
less, that we sense travesty. 

In The Fugitive we are forced to the conclusion that a 
pretty woman—a pretty woman of gentle breeding—has no 
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chance in England to support herself honorably. Such a con- 
tention carries us close to the absurd. Twisden, the solicitor, 
confirms the thesis stoutly when he appeals to Clare Dedmond 
to return to her husband whom she left because her initial 
passion for him has abated: 

There’s the bedrock difficulty. As you haven't 
money, you never should have been pretty. You’re up 
against the world, and you'll get no mercy from it. We 
lawyers see too much of that. I’m putting it brutally, as a 
man of the world. 

And Malise, the journalist to whom Clare turns—first for 
advice, and later, loving him, for shelter—lays added stress 
on the theme: 

This great damned world, and—you! Listen! (The 
sound of trafic far below is audible in the stillness.) 
Into that! Alone—helpless—without money. The men 
who work with you; the men you make friends of—do 
you think they’ll let you be? The men in the streets, 
staring at you, stopping you—pudgy, bull-necked brutes; 
devils with hard eyes; senile swine; and the ‘chivalrous 
men’’—men like me, who don’t mean harm, but can’t 
help seeing you’re for love! Or suppose you don’t take 
covert but struggle on in the open. Society! The re- 
spectable! The pious! Even those who love you! Will 
they let you be? Hue and cry! The hunt was joined 
the moment you broke away! It will never let up! 
Covert to covert—till they’ve run you down, and you're 
back in the cart, and God pity you! 

It is difficult to visualize the common run of Englishmen as 
predatory in sex adventure as they are here drawn. 


With forced hue and cry The Fugitive drops to its forced 
ending. Whenever Mr. Galsworthy is lauded for honest 
stagecraft, far removed from the common practise of the 
sentimental stage, I try to forget The Fugitive’s final posings. 
But no admiration for Galsworthy’s abundant gifts make my 
wanton mind see aught but a Rogers Group artfully displayed 
with true Victorian elegance and supported with appropriate 
music as the curtain drops. Clair, at a public hotel, unable 
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to enter into the career of prostitution to which she has 
goaded herself, has taken poison. We read: 

Out of the supper-party’s distant laughter comes sud- 
denly a long shrill: ‘Gone away!’ And the sound of 
the horn playing the seven last notes of the old song: 
“This day a stag must die!” From the last note of all 
the sound flies up to an octave higher, sweet and thin, like 
a spirit passing, till it is drowned once more in laughter. 
The Young Man has covered his eyes with his hands; 
Arnaud is crossing himself fervently; the Languid Lord 
stands gazing, with one of the drooped gardenias twisted 
in his fingers; and the woman, bending over Clare, kisses 
her forehead. 

Deftly designed this is to start the tear-ducts flowing, but— 
natural? Given such a situation, probability suggests that the 
Languid Lord, his companion, and the Young Man would 
hastily depart to escape police questioning; the distant supper 
party would be singing, Horses! Horses/—and an irate man- 
ager would be discharging his wrath on the tiresome girl who 
had brought his hotel into disrepute. Match the naturalistic 
Modern to the rhetorical Elizabethan and which shall escape 
hanging ’—Mine eyes dazzle; she died young. 

In Windows we have again the hounded girl. In this case 
Faith Bly, at eighteen, has smothered her illegitimate baby. 
When she is released on probation from prison, her father 
seeks to place her as parlor maid with the family of Marches 
for whom he washes windows. Explaining her difficulties he 
declares that, being good-looking, she was doomed to go into 
a hair-dressing shop. The usual requirement for preference in 
such a place, he carefully points out, is easy compliance in sex 
relations: 

You see, in this weavin’ shop—all the girls ’ave ’ad to 
be in trouble, otherwise they wouldn’t take them. It’s a 
kind of disorderly house without the disorders. 

In the older gallery Camille and Sapho and Paula were at 
least exceptional, but in the Galsworthian gallery they throng 
the shops and streets—a common garden variety; they seem 
indispensable to his patterns. One can but wonder what com- 
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plex of hyper-delicacy demands their constant presence. Later 
in the play, when Faith, on probation in the March’s service, 
lightly kisses, and is lightly kissed by, the son of the house, Bly 
voices a philosophy too many times repeated in Galsworthy’s 
theatre to be taken solely as Bly’s outpourings: 


The poor ’ave their troubles, there’s no doubt. There’s 
nothing can save her but money, so that she can do what 
she likes. Then she won’t want to do it. 


Windows is somewhat freshened at the end when Faith, 
replying to Johnny’s proposal of marriage, says: 
Don’t be silly! Dve got no call on you. You don’t 
care for me, and I don’t care for you. No! You go put 
your head in ice. 


But the happy touch of Faith’s freshness cannot redeem the 
play from travesty when Mrs. March, for no reason, appar- 
ently, resident in her character, dissolves her conventions and 
inhibitions in the dizzy whirl of mist she extracts from the 
brandy decanter. She is a silly woman, of course, but was it 
cricket so to befuddle her in order to make her walk delicately 
into the air and into vision? 

And Mr. Phelps can say rotundly of Mr. Galsworthy: 
“His plays have no tricks.” 

There are fine things in the plays, of course. I linger with 
pleasure on the portraits of Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Lemmy, Well- 
wyn, Ferrand, Mr. Anthony, and that figure of theatric juice 
and savour, Sylvanus Heythorp. Strife, The Silver Box, The 
Pigeon, The Show, and, as exercise in old-fashioned character 
drawing, Old English—these plays sustain and justify dra- 
matic interest. 

But always, in contemplating this work, I am conscious 
more often of frailty than I am of courage. Mr. Galsworthy 
appraises thinly a grim and beautiful world. He is a lover of 
truth who has given us little that is profound. He is a lover 
of beauty who has given us little that is noble. He is a pas- 
sionate defender of the poor and weak who has drawn for us 
no such moving drama of the poor as Hauptmann’s Weavers. 
He demands ease of living for the cultivation of beauty, for- 
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getting that the triumph of modern art is its discovery of the 
beautiful in any phase of life that has validity and character. 
He demands health and peace as conditions for happiness, for- 
getting that happiness is not necessarily a product of prophy- 
lactics. Writing on Castles in Spain in the Yale Review of 
October, 1921, he said: 


The dignity of human life demands in fact not only 
such desirable embroideries as pleasant sound, fine form, 
and lovely color, but health, strength, cleanliness, balance, 
joy in living, just conduct and kind conduct, for there is 
no beauty in the sight of tortured things. : 

Take the ideal of material comfort in this life. But 
the cult of beauty, of quality, includes all that is good in 
this ideal, for it surely demands physical health and well- 
being; sane minds in sane bodies, which poses of course 
on a sufficiency of material comfort. 

By the love and cult of beauty I mean a great deal— 
a higher and wider conception of the dignity of human 
life; the teaching of what beauty is, to all, not merely to 
the few; the cultivation of good will, so that we wish and 
work and dream that not only ourselves but everybody 
may be healthy and happy. . . 

As it seems to me, the great lack of our age is an 
ideal, expressed with sufficient concreteness to be a vision, 
beckoning. To me there is no other ideal worthy of us, 
or indeed possible to us in these unsuperstitious days, save 
beauty—or call it, if you will, the dignity of human life. 

. It may seem absurd to be writing like this in a world 
whose general mood at the moment is utter disillusion- 
ment and gloomy spite. . . . We of this still young cen- 
tury may yet leave to those who come after us at least the 
foundations of a castle in Spain such as the world has not 
yet seen; leave our successors in mood and heart to con- 
tinue our work; so that one hundred and fifty years per- 
haps from now, human life may really be dignified and 
beautiful, not just a visionless scramble from birth to 
death, of a night with no stars out. . . . The world is 
changing. It must change, or perish. . . . 


Here is a vision appealing, pathetic—and miles away from 
the tragic verities of human living. How conscious it is of the 
transitory, how pitifully dependent on time and outward con- 
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dition, how little it reveals the essential dignity of man. For 
the measure of man’s dignity lies not in his ease and well-being, 
but in his power to face his joys and his catastrophes. And 
there is in the vision no suggestion that catastrophe is inevita- 
ble, beyond human power to avert. To him who sees not, life 
—no matter how full of ease or how lacking in ease—will be 
always a scramble from birth to death. 

A world whose general mood at the moment is utter dis- 
illusionment and gloomy spite. Seven years have passed. I 
write at a time when America has bought seventy thousand 
copies of Tristram from a poet whose life for a crucial period 
knew little ease—only a great consecration to a great art: at a 
time when millions have been genuinely responsive to the heroic 
quality of a six-foot boy who, casually and confidently, flew 
over the Atlantic with little more than a razor and a sandwich 
as material support for his fine spirit. 

One hundred and fifty years from now human life may 
really be dignified and beautiful. Can this be a psychologist, a 
painter of the human animal, prophesying so vainly? Shall all 
the Big Bills be resting with the fossils, and shall all predatory 
forays be abolished one hundred and fifty years from now? 

The world must change or perish. The world will perish. 
That is in the nature of things. And before she perishes she 
will know many changes. Some of the changes will be good: 
some will be bad. Whatever the changes—the wise believe 
(what Mr. Galsworthy seems to doubt) that there is no 
beauty-to-be greater than the beauty that lives now; that now 
there lives no sorrow greater than the sorrow that is to be. 

Mr. Galsworthy prays for a golden age: a true sense of 
the drama of life would set him praying for golden men. 


COLERIDGE AS A PHILOSOPHER 
II. Formative Influences 
J. H. MUIRHEAD 


Tue Port AND PHILOSOPHER IN COLERIDGE 


The extraordinary union in Samuel Taylor Coleridge of . 


the artistic, the ethical and political, the speculative and re- 
ligious temperaments marked him out at once as a leader in 
romantic literature and the inaugurator of a new era of theo- 
retical and practical philosophy. Literary critics have be- 
moaned the multifarious mental activities in which Coleridge’s 
wide-spreading interests in every department of life tempted 
him to engage and still more the admixture of metaphysics with 
the pure gold of his poetical inspiration and to attribute to it 
the untimely eclipse of his imagination. That owing to his in- 
ability to concentrate on any task he never accomplished any- 
thing in any field at all adequate to his powers is notorious.” 
But that he would have accomplished more if he had never 
heard of metaphysics or bemused himself with its problems is 
doubtful. Philosophy is not poetry but as a recognition that 
there is ‘‘something to be sought after out of the vulgar track 
of Change-Alley speculation,’” to penetrate as Coleridge him- 
self says to the ‘‘ancient of days’’ under the common forms of 
life is closely allied to it. The “ancient quarrel’’ that Plato 
speaks of between them is a quarrel between friends. The 
greatest poets of Coleridge’s own time on the continent were 
profoundly influenced by Spinoza and Kant, those of his own 
country by Plato. But before we come to the root of the mat- 
ter in his case there is something far more important in con- 
nection with our subject to be taken into account in the fact 
that his main poetical activity fell within the period when he 
was dominated by the ideas of the Unitarian religion and a 


; ‘For the most part they have been merely repeating Wordsworth’s well-known 
view that “Coleridge had been spoilt as a poet by going to Germany.” His mind, 
he held, had thereby been fixed in its natural direction towards metaphysical 
theology. “Tf it had not been so he would have been the greatest, the most abid- 
ing poet of his age.” 


“Anima Poetae. Under the heading, “The Metaphysician at Bay,” p. 106. 


~~ 
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Necessitarian philosophy. The conflict above referred to in the 
mind of the time between the ideas of the eighteenth century 
and the spirit of Romance is faithfully reflected in these poems. 
Apart from the supreme merit of some of them as poetry this 
gives them a unique interest in the history of literature. In 
Religious Musings (to take only the chief) written in 1794 
as it has been put by a penetrating critic,’ “The principles of 
Unity and Necessity fairly jostle each other in rivalry for the 
first place in the reader’s attention.” 


: ‘There is one Mind one omnipresent Mind Omnific”’ 
is the text of the poem and of this whole period of the poet’s 


life. We have the same note in the invocation in The Destiny 
of Nations (1796) to the 


‘‘All-conscious Presence of the Universe 
Nature’s vast ever-acting Energy! 
In will, in deed, Impulse of All to All!” 
In the poems of the following years these abstractions are 


softened and humanized and in the Ancient Mariner and 
Christabel they are wholly subordinated to the interest in the 
characters and incidents. It would be pedantry to look for 
philosophical doctrines in their magical lines. Yet the power 
of the first consists just in the sense it imparts of the sinister 
and fateful power that works in the events. If we cannot say 
with Gingerich that the Mariner is ‘“‘a most engaging Unitar- 
ian” we can agree with him that in the poem, “Coleridge has 
given, in a rarefied etherealized form, the exhalations and 
aroma of his personal experience of Necessity and Unity, the 
blossom and fragrancy of all his earlier religious meditations.” 
The fact that in Christabel the religious motive has disap- 
peared the same writer takes as a sign that “‘in this direction 
the evolution of Coleridge’s mind has gone as far as possible,” 
and draws the conclusion that ‘‘those who suppose that if his 
poetic powers had remained unimpaired Coleridge would have 
continued writing Ancient Mariners and Christabels imagine a 
vain thing.” What was required in this case was a complete- 


°G. F. Gingerich in Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America. Vol. xxxv. “From Necessity to Transcendentalism in Coleridge.” 
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reorientation of the creative spirit of imagination within him to 
the new view of the world which his philosophy had brought to 
him. It was to this he proved unequal. No one knew it better 
than himself or knew better the reason of it in the failure of 
the fountain within him of the “joy” that alone could bear him 
through the task.‘ The destroyer of this creative joy was not 
metaphysics (this was the solace for the loss of it) but the 
fatal drug to which at this time he became addicted.” What in 
the ruin of his own poetic hopes he had the genius and the mag- 
nanimity to see was that the strength that was denied to him 
had been so richly bestowed on his friend: 
“Currents self-determined, as might seem, 
Or by some inner Power.” 

The writer already quoted truly remarks that the importance 
of the poem from which these words are quoted in Coleridge’s 
spiritual history cannot easily be over-estimated. It is with 
this history and the results for philosophy that we are here 
concerned. Even although the accusation against philosophy 
as the destroyer of his poetry were far truer than it is, there 
would be something so set on the other side of the account in 
what he here achieved first by directing the mind of his gener- 
ation to the necessity of a far deeper grounded metaphysic of 


“The lines in the Ode to Dejection (1802) are well known: 
“Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life and Life’s efuence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven.” 

“Poetry,” wrote De Quincey, who was a fellow-sufferer and from the same 
cause, “can flourish only in the atmosphere of happiness. But subtle and per- 
plexed investigations of difficult problems are amongst the commonest resources 
for beguiling the sense of misery.” De Quincey also recognized that while dejec- 
tion might stimulate to speculation it is insufficient to sustain exertion. “Opium- 
eaters are tainted with the infirmity of leaving works unfinished.’ Narrative 
Papers, Vol. 2. “Coleridge and Opium-Eating.” 

°To William Wordsworth (1807). The lines: 

“The truly great 
Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence! They, both in power and act, 
Are permanent, and Time is not with them, 
Save as it worketh for them, they in it.” 
might be taken as the triumphant note of the Idealism for which he had ex- 
changed his old philosophy. 


’ 
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nature and mind and secondly by the sureness of insight with 
which he perceived what was involved in the principles which 
he himself had reached in the various fields of life to which his 
interest spread, however inadequate in some cases the ex- 
pression he was able to give to them. It was to his work as a 
thinker that J. S. Mill was referring when he wrote in 1840: 
‘The name of Coleridge is one of the few English names of 
our time which are likely to be oftener pronounced and to be- 
come symbolic of more important things in proportion as the 
inward workings of age manifest themselves more and more 
in outward fact. Bentham excepted, no Englishman of recent 
date has left his impress so deeply on the opinions and mental 
tendencies of those among us who attempt to enlighten their 
practice by philosophical meditation. If it be true, as Lord 
Bacon affirms, that a knowledge of the speculative opinions of 
the men between twenty and thirty years of age is the great 
source of political prophecy the existence of Coleridge will 
show itself by no slight or ambiguous traces in the coming his- 
tory of our country.” 


COLERIDGE’s PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

(a) Pre-German Period. 

The philosophical development of a mind like Coleridge’s 
is necessarily a tangled tale, in this case rendered still more 
tangled by apparently contradictory statements in his own ac- 
count of it. He was an omnivorous and extraordinarily sensi- 
tive reader and his mind was growing to the last. The chief 
mistake is, I believe, to attach too much importance to any one 
of the many influences that went to the formation of his 
thought. Yet some points stand plainly out marking mile- 
stones in his spiritual pilgrimage. 

(1) We need not perhaps take too seriously Lamb’s pic- 
ture of the infant metaphysician already “unfolding the mys- 
teries of Iamblichus and Plotinus” to admiring school-fellows 


7Tondon and Westminster Review 1840. See Dissertations and Discussions 
(1873). Vol. 2. Cp. Wordsworth’s less enthusiastically expressed opinion. Prose 


Works, Vol. 3, p. 469. 
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at Christ’s Hospital. Nor again Coleridge’s own statement 
that “at a very premature age, even before my fifteenth year, 
I had bewildered myself in metaphysics and theological con- 
troversy. Nothing else pleased me.’ But there is no reason 
to doubt his account probably referring to his undergraduate 
days at Cambridge of an “early study of Plato and Plotinus”’ 
stimulated, as it probably was, by the contemporary publica- 
tion of Thomas Taylor’s translations.” 


(2) We shall probably also be right in referring to this 
period with Professor Claud Howard,” his acquaintance with 
the Cambridge Platonists whose writings would harmonize 
with all he had himself learned from Plato and Plotinus and go 
to deepen the mystic strain in his own thought. On the other 
hand, in view of the criticism already quoted and of the influ- 
ence that Hartley’s philosophy was already exercising upon 
him, it is impossible to attribute to him either at this time or 
later any real appreciation of the work of Cudworth. 


(3) How little his thought was coordinated at this period 
is shown by the existence side by side with the deeply mystic 
strain of his poem Religious Musings (1794) of the lines char- 
acterizing Hartley: 


‘He of mortal kind 
The wisest; he first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain.”’ 


In the same year he writes to Southey: “I am a complete 
necessitarian and I understand the subject almost as well as 
Hartley himself and believe the corporeality of thought, 


*“Shedd’s Edition of Works. 1. pp. 152-153. 


*These deserve notice in any history of British Idealism. They include from 
Plotinus Ennead 1., Book 6. Concerning the Beautiful (1787), An Essay on the 
Beautiful from the Greek of Plotinus (1792), Five Books of Plotinus (1794), The 
Phaedrus, Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus of Plato (1792-3). If, as 
his biographer said, his critics knew more Greek, he knew more Plato. ’ 


"Coleridge’s Idealism (1925), useful as a corrective of the view which exag- 
gerates German influences in Coleridge’s development, but otherwise itself in- 
clined to exaggerate the influence over him of a group of writers whom Coleridge 
himself brands for “ignorance of natural science ; physiography scant in fact and 
stuffed out with fables; physiology imbrangled with an inapplicable logic and a 
misgrowth of entia rationalia, i. e., substantial abstractions.” (Notes on English 
Divines, “Henry More’s Theological Works.”) 


———— 
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namely that it is motion. That this was the dominant in- 
fluence in his thought for the next two years seems proved by 
his allusion in September, 1796, to his infant son. His name, 
he writes, “is David Hartley Coleridge. I hope that ere he be 
a man, if God destines him for continuance in this life, his 
head will be convinced of and his heart saturated with the 
truths so ably supported by that great master of Christian 
Philosophy.” It might seem puzzling that in the poem on the 
Destiny of Nations written apparently about the same date” 
he should have denounced those who cheat themselves: 


‘With noisy emptiness of learned phrase, 
Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 
Untenanting creation of its God.” 


in words that seem so precisely applicable to Hartley’s ma- 
terialistic psychology, but Hartley’s “Christian” philosophy, 
as we have seen, managed to find room for a Creator, and it 
was only when Coleridge’s far more philosophical mind per- 
ceived the inconsistency of the Hartleian system and the neces- 
sity of finding speculative ground for the being of God in the 
constitution of the human mind that he began to doubt it. 
(4) When, as seems to have happened about this same 
time, the shock came, and, as he writes in a biographical letter, 
“this metaphysical theories lay before him in the hour of an- 
guish as toys by the bedside of a child deadly sick,” we find 
him turning again to “Plato and the mystics, Locke, Berkeley,” 
Descartes and Spinoza.” The idea of God which he found in 
the last he describes as ‘‘an Ararat’’ and as late as December, 
1799, he can speak of his Spinozism.“ But it could not remain 
a permanent resting place for his ark. The Infinite of Spinoza 
he saw to be the negation of all “‘the determinations that go to 
make the individual.’’ No man, as Hegel has said, can ever 
be a philosopher who has not been a Spinozist. But it is also 


“Letters, Vol. 1, p. 13. Professor Howard, I think without sufficient ground, 


doubts the sincerity of the words. 

See Oxford Edition of the Poems (1917), p. 131. 

*His second son, born May 14, 1798, was named Berkeley, marking the as- 
cendancy of another star at this time. He died while Coleridge was in Germany. 


“7 etters, i, p. 319. 
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perhaps true that no philosopher who is a man has ever re- 
mained one. While the head demands the universal, the heart 
yearns for the particular. Coleridge saw no way to “reconcile 
personality” with such infinity. While “his head was with 
Spinoza his whole heart remained with Paul and John.” Into 
the midst of these doubts came his closer intercourse with 
Wordsworth and the cooperation which issued in the famous 
experiment of the Lyrical Ballads in 1798. His generous en- 
thusiasm for his great friend’s work is a matter of literary 
history. He saw in it an excellence of the creative imagina- 
tion, a vision of the Faculty divine, which was an entirely new 
thing in poetry. But to him it was not merely a new fact. It 
was a summons to new thought. ‘This excellence,” he tells us, 
“T no sooner felt than I sought to understand.’’” But where 
to find the clue to the understanding of it? There was clearly 
no help to be looked for in the Hartleian psychology. This 
might account for the vagaries of fancy, though even here the 
images had to be formed so as to cohere in a new whole. Be- 
fore the brooding spirit of imagination and the revelation of 
new significance in the common things of life it was helpless. 
Between this and merely fanciful creations there was a dis- 
tinction not of degree but of kind. 


(b) German Philosophy. 


It was in the midst of these doubts and with this particular 
problem pressing on him that a new chapter in his mental his- 
tory opened. By the kindness of a friend he had the means for 
a visit to Germany and on September 16th set sail from Yar- 
mouth, accompanied by the Wordsworths. Together they vis- 
ited Klopstock, the author of the once celebrated Messiah.” 
For the rest the difference between the two men in the use 
which they made of their opportunity was characteristic. To 
Wordsworth with his essential insularity it was simply a 
“change of sky.” Even Goethe and Weimar had no attrac- 
tion for him. He was content to remain at Goslar wandering 


“Biographia Literaria, chapter 4. 
“De Quincey op. cit. has given a lively account of this visit. 
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“among unknown men” and writing “home thoughts from 
abroad.”” To Coleridge the journey was a pilgrimage of the 
spirit—an opportunity “‘to finish his education.’ He fared in 
February to Gottingen, where he settled for the best part of a 
year, devoting himself to language and literature and the study 
of German, but all with the further aim of ‘“‘a more thorough 
revolution in his philosophicat principles and a deeper insight 
into his own heart.’’ His philosophical orientation had for 
the time to be postponed to a mastery of the language and 
literary studies, more particularly of Lessing,” that bore only 
indirectly upon it. But when he returned to England in the 
following July he brought with him the means for such a study 
in a large box of books. We get an interesting glimpse of the 
state of Kantian study in England at this time from an Essay 
of De Quincey,” in which he pours contempt on editors and 
reviewers for their failure to throw any light on the dark 
places of Kant’s philosophy, promises something better but for 
the present contents himself with stigmatizing it as skeptical in 
religion and reactionary in politics. Elsewhere” he finds no 
words strong enough to denounce the ‘‘Apollyon mind” and 
“the ghoulish creed” of the ‘‘world-shattering Kant.’ On the 
other hand his long Essay on the Last Days of Immanuel 
Kant” and translation of the Sketch of Universal History on 
a Cosmopolitan Plan did much to stimulate the sympathetic 
study of Kant in the generation immediately following Cole- 
ridge. 

At what precise date Coleridge began the minuter exami- 
nation of contemporary German philosophy it is difficult to 
say. In his letters of 1800 there are allusions to the light he 
has gained on “‘several parts of the human mind which have 


“See on all this, Herford op. cit. reac: 

8A Life of whom, interwoven with a sketch of German literature “in its rise 
and present state,” he designed at this time. See Letters of January 4th and May 
21st, 1799, in the latter of which he tells Wedgwood that one of his objects was 
that “of conveying under a better name than his own ever will be opinions which 
I deem of the highest importance.” 

See his Philosophical Writers (1856). 

See Literary Remains, pp. 171-2. 

21See Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers (1853). 
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hitherto remained either wholly unexplained or most falsely 
explained,” and to his prolonged meditations on “the relations 
of thought to things.” Yet in connection with an unpublished 
memorandum of February, 1801, Leslie Stephen tells us that 
“Coleridge writes as though he had as yet read no German 


philosophy. . . . There is none of the transcendentalism of 
the Schelling kind. . . . He still sticks to Hartley and to the 
Association doctrine. . . . He is dissatisfied with Locke but 


has not broken with the philosophy generally supposed to be in 
the Locke line. In short, he seems to be at the point where a 
study of Kant would be ready to launch him in his later direc- 
tion, but is not at all conscious of the change.’ It is probably 
to March of this year (1801) that we must refer the crisis. 
Ina letter of the 16th he tells Thomas Poole that after a period 
of “most intense study” if he does not delude himself he has 
“not only completely extricated the notions of time and space 
but overthrown the doctrine of association as taught by Hartley 
and with it all the irreligious metaphysics of modern infidels— 
especially the doctrine of necessity.’ And a week later he 
thinks he has unmasked the fallacy that underlies the whole 
Newtonian” philosophy, namely, that the mind is merely ‘‘a lazy 
Looker-on on an external world.” If this be so, “if the mind be 
not passive, if it be indeed made in God’s image, the Image of 
the Creator, there is ground for the suspicion that any system 
built in the passiveness of mind must be false as a system.”’ 


How far are we justified in concluding that this revolution 
was the result of his German studies? 


In support of the view of the dominance of their influence 
we have the classical passage in the Biographia Literaria in 
which he describes the general effect upon his mind of his first 
introduction to Kant, Fichte and Schelling. ‘The writings of 
the illustrious sage of Koenigsberg, the founder of the Critical 
Philosophy, more than any other work, at once invigorated and 


“Letters (Riverside Edition, 1895), p. 350. 


_™Cp. Table Talk. Works. Vol. vi., p. 351, where he accuses Newton of not 
being able to conceive the idea of a law: “He thought it a physical thing after all.” 
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disciplined my understanding. The originality, the depth, and 
the compression of the thoughts; the novelty and subtlety, yet 
solidity and importance of the distinctions; the adamantine 
chain of the logic and, I will venture to add (paradox as it will 
appear to those who have taken their notion of Immanuel Kant 
from Reviewers and Frenchmen), the clearness and evidence 
of the Critique of Pure Reason; the Critique of Judgment; of 
the Metaphysical Elements of Natural Philosophy; and his 
Religion within the bounds of Pure Reason took possession of 
me with a giant’s hand.” In the same passage he gives credit 
to Fichte for dealing the first mortal blow to Spinozism “by 
commencing with an act instead of a thing or substance,” but he 
deplores his “boastful and hyperstoic hostility to Nature as life- 
less, godless and altogether unholy: while his religion consisted 
in the assumption of a mere Ordo Ordinans which we were per- 
mitted exoterice to call God; and his ethics in an ascetic and 
almost monkish mortification of the natural passions and de- 
sires.” While it might have its attraction for a descendant of 
Scottish Covenanters who had inherited something of their 
spirit like Carlyle, Fichte’s was not a philosophy likely to find 
a congenial soil in the mind of a poet like Coleridge. Schelling 
was altogether different. “It was in Schelling’s Natur-Philoso- 
phie and System des transcendental (en) Idealismus that I first 
found a genial coincidence with much that I had toiled out for 
myself and a powerful assistance to what I had yet to do. . 
With exception of one or two fundamental ideas which can not 
be withheld from Fichte, to Schelling we owe the completion 
and the most important victories of this revolution in Philoso 
phy. ‘To me,” he adds, “it will be happiness and honour 
enough should I succeed in rendering the system itself intelli- 
gible to my countrymen and in the application of it to the most 
awful of subjects for the most important of purposes.” 

"*As he puts it elsewhere, “Fichte in his moral system is but a caricature of 
Kant; or rather he is a Zeno with the cowl,rope and sackcloth of a Carthusian 
monk. His metaphysics have gone by; but he has the merit of having prepared 


the ground for the dynamic philosophy by the substitution of act for thing.” Let- 
ters, p. 632. 
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From the same work we know that there was a period of 
his life at which he felt himself so much at one with Schelling’s 
philosophy that he was prepared to risk his reputation for lit- 
erary honesty by adopting whole portions of its text as the ba- 
sis of his own theory of poetry.” All this, combined with the 
unanimous testimony of his friends as to the impression which 
his conversations left upon them, would lend countenance to 
the view that his own philosophy was little more than a trans- 
cript from the German of Kant and Schelling, from whom he 
selected what happened to suit him. But this would be a super- 
ficial view of the real state of the case. 

To set against it we have in the first place his own repeated 
statement that the essential elements of his philosophy were 
already there in his mind before he became acquainted with 
later German thought.” In the second place we have the entire 
absence in the letters of the period at which he must have been 
making himself acquainted with the German Idealists of any 
allusion to a dominating influence over his own thought exer- 
cised by them. It would perhaps be hardly justifiable to appeal 
to the almost entire absence of any allusion to German influ- 
ences in the first authoritative sketch that we have of his phil- 
osophy in the Friend, considering the audience to which it was 
addressed. It is more to the point to refer to the sketch itself 
which contains nothing, not even the distinction between Rea- 
son and Understanding,” or the “law of polarity or essential 
dualism,’ which is not traceable either to Greek philosophy or 
to “the great men of Europe from the middle of the fifteenth 

*On which see below. 

“The most decisive passage is that in the letter to his nephew of April 8th, 
1825: “I can not only honestly assert but I can satisfactorily prove by reference 
to writings (Letters, Marginal Notes and those in books that have never been in 
my possession since I first left England for Hamburgh, etc.) that all the elements, 
the differentials, as the algebraists say, of my present opinions existed for me 
before I had ever seen a book of German Metaphysics later than Wolf (sic) and 


Leibnitz or could have read it, if I had.” Cp. this with Anima Poetae 106 of 
unknown date. 


“Landing Place. Essay v. 

“General Introduction, Essay xiii, where it is defined as the principle that 
“every power in nature and in spirit must evolve an opposite as the sole means 
and condition of its manifestation; and all opposition is a tendency to reunion” 
and expressly referred to Heraclitus. 
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ull towards the close of the seventeenth century,” from whom 
he himself tells us that his ‘“‘principles both of taste and phil- 
osophy were adopted.’” 

Finally there is in addition to the definite rejection of some 
of the central elements in the Kantian philosophy, notably the 
“Stoic principle,” as ‘untenable and even inconsistent with 
Kant’s own system,”” the not less differences which emerge 
from a detailed consideration of his own philosophy as a whole. 

In view of all this, there seems to be no reason to question 
either the sincerity or the truth of the autobiographical state- 
ment already quoted. But all this is quite compatible with the 
belief first that the discovery of the coincidence of the teaching 
of Kant’s Critique with what he had been “‘toiling out for him- 
self” exercised an immense confirmatory influence on_ his 
thought and gave him a new confidence in the exposition of it 
and secondly that after the first vigorous statement of his own 
metaphysical principles in the Friend in 1808, he passed be- 
tween that date and the writing of the Biographia Literaria 
perhaps owing to a certain loss of nerve under the spell of the 
genius of Schelling. But this was only a passing phase of a 
mind which was ‘“‘growing and accumulating to the last,” is 
proved not only by his own definite repudiation of Schelling’s 
whole point of view in a letter of 1817,” but by any honest at- 
tempt to interpret his system from within. 

Friend, Appendix A. 
®T etters, p. 683. 
31D erwent Coleridge in his Preface to the Notes on English Divines. 


®Tetters, p. 683. Elsewhere he characterizes Schelling’s Philosophy as “gross 
materialism.” Biographia Literaria, App. 3. 
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Panpsychic Personality 


For any of our readers arrested by the suggestion of Mr. Adhikary of a 
personalistic element in the Bhgavadghita, a posthumous article by A. K. 
Majumdar, father of Professor Majumdar of Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta will offer additional interest. It is entitled “4d Personalistic Con- 
ception of Nature’ and appears in the October number of The Monist. 

The author calls attention to what he considers personalism in the 
panpsychic doctrines of the Upanishads and the Vedanta. ‘The doctrine 
is more successfully stated there, he thinks, than in European Absolute 
Idealism. He replies one by one to the objections of T. H. Green and 
Bradley and quotes at length from Bosanquet and McTaggart. ‘The lat- 
ter he quotes with unqualified approval: 

The unity must be completely in each individual. Yet, it must 
also be the bond which unites them. How is this to be? How is it 
possible that the whole can be in each of its parts, and yet be the 
whole of which they are parts? The solution can only be found by 
the introduction of a new and higher idea. The conception which, 
according to Hegel, will overcome the difficulties of the category of 
Life, is that of a unity which is not only in the individuals, but also 
for the individuals. ‘There is only one example of such a category 
known to us in experience, and that is a system of conscious indi- 
viduals. Thus the unity is at once the whole of which the indi- 
viduals are parts, and also completely present in each individual. 
We may sum up the argument as follows: The Absolute must be 
differentiated into persons, because no other differentiations have 
vitality to stand against a perfect unity, and because a unity which 
was undifferentiated would not exist. 

After giving us this selection from McTaggart’s Studies in Hegelian Cos- 
mology he adds: 

Such a theory will give quite a new view of the universe; the uni- 
verse will appear, not as a collection of things, some of which are 
spiritual, and some non-spiritual or physical, i. e., wholly distinct 
from and opposite to the spiritual—some are souls or selves and 
some are bodies—but as a system or whole of selves or spirits possess- 
ing, of course, different grades of spirituality, or manifesting them- 
selves in such widely diversified ways that they appear to us to have 
widely different grades of spirituality. But, still, everything is a per- 
son, that is, possesses self-consciousness and will, knowing the world 
and acting and reacting upon it from its unique point of view. ‘Thus 
panpsychism does not abolish the environment or the medium 
through which the self may act and react upon another self, but 
simply emphasizes the fact that the environment or the medium is 
not something absolutely distinct from, and opposite in nature to, 


the self, but is itself a kind of self, though possessing a far lower 
grade of spirituality. 


tae 
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Although the argument is carried forward on a high plane it seems to 
break on the concept of personality. To us personality is something more 
than individuality. Individuals can be looked upon as aspects, modes or 
manifestations of a larger whole, but persons must of necessity be on a 
different footing. Dr. Majumdar’s failure to grasp the distinction seems 
to us to arise from the confinement of the discussion to the plane of epis- 
temology. The person is looked upon merely from the subject-object 
standpoint and hence he can more readily refute the subject-object dis- 
tinctions of Green. Personality is not only something more than indi- 
viduality having a definite existence in delimitation from its surround- 
ings. It has also a moral existence growing out of the subject-object ex- 
perience and made possible by the existence of moral freedom. ‘This is 
the distinguishing feature which separates human personality from brute 
personality and the type of freedom which alone can save Supreme Per- 
sonality or the Absolute from responsibility for all the evil there is in the 
world. Because the person is to a limited degree free and capable of 
moral choice he is to that degree uniquely himself and never to be lost in 
the panpsychic wave of being. This introduces many problems, it is true, 
but it saves us from a self-contradictory notion of the Absolute. 


Our Paradoxical World 


Who has not revelled in the paradoxes of literature! from Oscar Wilde’s 
“Work is the curse of our drinking classes” on through Le Gallienne’s 
advice to youth, ‘Leap before you look,” and down to Dean Inge’s (and 
first Robert Ingersoll’s): ‘An honest God is the noblest work of man.” 

A most charming reminder of these well-known paradoxes and the 
meaning and use of paradox is to be found in William Kilborne Stewart’s 
A Study of Paradox appearing in The Hibbert Journal for October: 

The true purpose of the self-contradictory paradox is to bring out 
some hidden or neglected aspect of the question; to reveal a new 
facet of truth; to stimulate a fresh idea by touching the nerve of 
surprise; to challenge and provoke by contradiction and thereby 
arouse the sluggish mind; to clinch an argument by a memorable 
phrase. It is the legitimate weapon of the innovator, the iconoclast, 
the blazer of new paths. It is also the natural instrument of any- 
one who has a fresh spiritual insight. It should occasion no won- 
der, therefore, that poetry is full of it, and religion also; and of 
religions, Christianity especially, and most of all, it seems to me, 
Catholicism. But the history of philosophy also may be viewed as 
one long wrestle with paradox, now succumbing to it, now appar- 
ently triumphing over it. It has been stated that paradox arises 
whenever the unity of mental life is broken. But what is more 
fragile than this unity? 

‘A man’s mind is so compounded of beliefs and unbeliefs, of 
convictions, probabilities and uncertainties of every degree of 
assurance and doubt—and these are blended together so indis- 
solubly oftentimes, like the lights and shadows in a painting, 
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being different aspects of the same truth—that it is almost im- 

possible to eliminate any single conviction or non-conviction 

without doing violence to the rest.” 
Not only does life seem irrational, but human nature is at variance 
with itself, and in the seething and multiple welter that we call 
existence all those things that the reason detects as opposites appear 
conjoined and are so expressed in the paradoxes of the poets and the 
philosophers—nature and art, chaos and coherency, freedom and 
bondage, wisdom and folly, society and solitude, victory and defeat, 
excess and moderation, awareness and preoccupation, detachment 
and desire, pleasure and pain, good and evil, light and darkness, life 
and death, heaven and hell. A study of the subject leaves no doubt 
in my mind that in paradox (i. e., self-contradiction) we come very 
close to the heart of life itself. 


Was Royce Theistic? 


Paul Johnson in a very discriminating and interesting review of 
Royce’s position declares in the July issue of the Harvard Theological 
Review that Royce is theistic. 

The author maintains his position by tracing the development of 
Royce’s thought, and by quoting his own statements: 

The clearest advance toward theism is the attribution of fuller 
personality to the Absolute. ‘The former characterization, “Infi- 
nite Thought,” now becomes “Self” or ‘World-Self.” In the 
same year (1892) Royce published an article on “The Implications 
of Self-Consciousness,” in which he declared: ‘“The Infinite is 
unquestionably a Person, and this Person is as unquestionably the 
world-possessor.”’ During these years he seems to have been con- 
sciously moving toward theism, so that in 1895, when he delivered 
his lecture on “The Conception of God” at the University of Cali- 
fornia, he declares that his “conception of God undertakes to be 
distinctly theistic, and not pantheistic.” 

From these statements it should be evident that the direction of 
Royce’s growth was toward theism. At the time of publishing his 
first work he was neutral and undecided with reference to this 
problem. He confesses’ lack of clearness during the years that fol- 
lowed this publication as to how his doctrine ought to apply to the 
problem of Individuality. By 1892 he is giving a more personal 
note to his Absolute, and by 1895 he accepts Individuality as the 
central problem confronting his idealistic view, and develops the 
Will of the Absolute in order to give it proper place. By 1899 he 
devotes the Gifford Lectures to ‘“‘a deliberate effort to bring into 
synthesis . . . . the relations of Knowledge and Will in our con- 
ception of God.” He recognizes that his earlier concept, “Thought,” 
was inadequate to express the meaning of Individuality, and there- 


*The World and the Individual, I, preface, p. xiii. 
*Ibid., I, preface, p. ix. 
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fore undertakes to reorganize his conception of God around Per- 
sonality in its fuller content. From the time that he reached a view 
giving central place to the individuality of God and man, he con- 
sidered his philosophy distinctly theistic. 

But he must also be judged by the more definite standards of theism 
which is belief in a God both immanent and transcendent. Professor 
Johnson sustains his contention to this claim by pointing out the person- 
alistic element in Royce which avoids the charge of pantheism: 

By viewing reality as Personality, therefore, Royce validates his 
claim to theism. It may be contested that the difference between 
his monistic theism and personalistic pantheism is not wide. But 
after all, what does the label matter? Royce stands on theistic 
ground in his reaction against deism on the one hand and impersonal 
pantheism on the other. Whether his position is theistically satis- 
factory will have to be decided on the merits of the case rather than 
on the terminology. 

From this it is evident that Royce can neither be waved aside at 
the first cry of pantheist, nor readily disposed of by the traditional 
arguments brought against monism. For the monism of Royce is 
laid out upon personalistic lines, and while the absolute nature of it 
may lead us to suspect an eventual falling into pantheistic difficul- 
ties, the way to such difficulties must be demonstrated, not taken for 
granted. Distinctions of value are the property of Personality, and 
to that extent his internal transcendence may be effective. 

It may appear that the finite difficulty is the vulnerable point in 
Royce’s philosophy. But as for the Infinite, we are led by this in- 
vestigation to conclude that the God of Royce may justly be called 
theistic. eel Wad fe 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Intangibles 


Let us not despise nor depreciate the intangibles of life. To do so is 
the utmost of folly in any realm and marks the breakdown of moral or 
physical effort. It is blindness to the intangibles that keeps the literary 
man from rising to true genius, that keeps the painter from achieving 
better than a daub, that prevents the business man from that knowledge of 
and sympathy with men which is necessary to the finest and highest suc- 
cess. It attends all moral dereliction because moral dereliction is in the 
last analysis a refusal to believe in the value, worth and reality of the 
intangibles. This is the reason that the “perfect crime” has never been 
and never can be committed. The intangibles, the appreciation of which 
would have kept from the commission of crime, always rise to betray the 
criminal. For this reason all wrong-doing is the height of stupidity. 
There is no sin that will not find the sinner out. 

In the same way life manages to defeat any man who in his love for 
tangibles dares to overlook or despise the intangibles. The miser who 
gathers only gold deceives himself regarding the value of his treasure. It 
cannot give him peace of mind, real happiness nor satisfaction. He can- 
not get from it even the physical satisfaction he expects, since even the 
spending of it becomes painful. The sensualist whose love is but the 
shadow of his own selfishness gathers only the husks and appearances and 
is forever deprived of love itself. Everywhere the universe is fool-proofed 
against the man who believes only in what he can see, count, or hold in 
his hand. The gates of life are forever closed to him. Nature will de- 
liver none of her secrets. Invention and discovery, social mastery and 
respect from his fellowmen will be forever wanting. 

On the other hand, he that lives by the intangibles shall never be poor, 
nor wanting in comradeship. All nature and life and the hearts of his 
fellowmen shall be open to him. Trees and flowers, animals, and chil- 
dren, women and men will love him because he will never betray nor in- 
trude upon their confidence. The finest thing ever written of the great 
law-giver of Judaism was that “He lived as seeing Him who was invisi- 
ble.” This too was the secret of Socrates and the basis of his affirmation: 
“No evil can befall a good man either here or hereafter.” It was the 
secret of every great life the world has ever known. 

To be conscious of the intangibles and to live by them is really to live 
eternally, for the things that are tangible are temporal, incidental and 
passing away, but the things that are intangible are eternal. . 

Rice 
Last Judgment 

One cannot paint Michael Angelo in the pose of a saint and have him 
appear natural. ‘There was too much of storm and tempest in his testy 
old soul. He made enemies with as much ease as the friendliest man 
ever known has made friends. Nevertheless there was a passion and a 
vastness about his work that gives us pause. We realize that we are in 
the grip of a Titan, a Titan who can handle both form and color, a mas- 
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ter in three dimensions or two, subduer of both stone and canvas. Yet it 
is to be questioned whether he himself suspected the gift that was in him 
until it was brought out by the very antagonism that dogged his steps. 
The intrigue of his chief enemy led the Pope to command him to paint 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. It was done to humiliate and disgrace 
him, since there was no idea he could paint successfully. When after 
years of struggle he came down from the scaffold on which he worked he 
was irretrievably bent, physically broken, and all but blind. But his 
answer to his enemy was the incomparable Last Judgment, the proof that 
he was a master in painting as well as in stone. Furthermore it was 
almost the only work he had ever brought to completion and this repre- 
sented his enemy in the lowest Hell from which the most ardent solicita- 
tions made to the Pope failed to remove him. Thinking to ruin Michael 
Angelo, he had crowned him with an hitherto unachieved immortality and 
himself with an eternal infamy. The result was alike in both cases: it 
was a true Last Judgment. 


It would amaze us to know how many of the world’s masterpieces are 
thus last judgments upon the unbelieving and the evil. ‘They meant it 
to me for evil, but God meant it for good” was not first uttered by Joseph 
of his jealous brethren nor will similar expressions cease from the lips of 
men so long as more than one human being endures. The faculty of suc- 
cess does not often grow under the kindliness of understanding. It is a 
plant that thrives most vigorously upon opposition, opposition so dire, so 
deep, so devilish that the last atom of soul-power must be spent, the com- 
plete sacrifice must be made. ‘It must needs be that offenses come, but 
woe to him by whom the offense cometh.” ‘These weary and savage, toil- 
some and seemingly mediocre days which turn the soul inward upon it- 
self, these too are replete with judgment, Last Judgment. Shall we con- 
quer our surroundings or shall they conquer us? Have we the soul to 
carry us through the ultimate strife? If we have we shall survive suc- 


cessfully the Last Judgment. kK. Eek. 


Australasian Poets and Poetry 


By the outer world, north of the equator, New Zealand and Australia 
are regarded as a social and political unit, to be classed under the term 
Australasia. But the term is not popular down there, especially in the 
two southern islands of New Zealand, which it seems to ignore or slight ; 
while the world-war term, Anzac, holds its own. This term, however, is 
as yet too much associated with military traditions to be used for general 
purposes. In a visit that I paid recently to relatives and friends in these 
far-south British commonwealths, I found that the memories of the 
ereat struggle that ended a decade ago remain astonishingly vivid. he 
dreadful losses suffered in the Gallipoli expedition by the Anzac troops, 
and the later triumphs in Palestine under Allenby with which they were 
associated will evidently not soon be forgotten; and memorials are seen 
everywhere dominating the street vistas. This element comes out in the 
lyrics, as in Vance Palmer’s: 
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The Farmer Remembers the Somme 


Will they never fade or pass? 

The mud, and the misty figures endlessly coming 
In through the foul morass, 

And the grey flood-water lapping the reeds and grass, 
And the steel wings drumming. 


The hills are bright in the sun: 

There’s nothing changed or marred in the well-known places ; 
When work for the day is done, 

There’s talk, and quiet laughter, and gleams of fun 
On the old folks’ faces. 


I have returned to these; 

The farm and the kindly bush and the young calves lowing ; 
But all that my mind sees 

Is a quaking bog in a mist—stark, snapped trees, 
And the dark Somme flowing. 

The writer is a veteran of the war, who has traveled widely before and 
since, through Finland, Russia and the East, as well as in Europe and 
America. He now resides near Melbourne among the Dandenong hills: 
celebrated by Capel Boake in his lyric: 


The Road to Dandenong 


It takes the golden afternoon, 
Till day begins to pale, 
To come at last to Dandenong, 
By way of Lilydale. 

But that was in the old days of tramping it. A long afternoon that I 
spent in a motor car with friends visiting the Dandenong hills allowed 
time to stop at the cemetery in the outskirts of Melbourne where the 
gifted singer, Adam Lindsay Gordon, lies buried, after a short yet stormy 
life. His grave is annually remembered, for he struck a new and vivid 
Austral strain, and remains par excellence the poet of the commonwealth. 
His The Sick Stock-Rider is a masterpiece ; ending: 

The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow dim, 

‘The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall; 

And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 

And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave, 

With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bush flower on my grave, 

I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 

Here in Los Angeles at Hollywood whose name among Australasians, 


as elsewhere abroad, seems now associated with depraved social life and 
ideals, we have one of the finest collections of autograph hymns and poems 
to be found anywhere in the home of Frederick M. Steele; such treasures 
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as the Lead, Kindly Light of Newman in the Cardinal’s own script. I 
had promised him to get some additions from beyond the equator. As it 
happened, I passed my first Sunday, after landing in New Zealand, in 
the church and at the home of Dr. Ernest Northcroft Merrington, min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church of Dunedin, an artistic edifice 
beautifully placed in the heart of the city. He is the author of the only 
Anzac hymn in our general collections, God of Eternity, Lord of the 
Ages, being number 642 in The Church Hymnary, published by the 
Oxford University Press of London, and marked, ‘For use overseas.” 
The third and fourth stanzas have a local touch; and so are especially 
worth quoting: 

Far from our ancient home, sundered by oceans, 

Zion is builded and God is adored: 

Lift we our hearts in united devotions! 

Ends of the earth, join in praise to the Lord! 


Beauteous this land of ours, bountiful Giver! 
Brightly the heavens Thy glory declare; 
Streameth the sunlight on hill, plain, and river, 
Shineth Thy Cross over fields rich and fair. 


A native of Sydney, New South Wales, Dr. Merrington wrote the 
lines at Brisbane in Queensland, where he founded Emmanuel College. 
He was with the Anzac forces as senior Presbyterian Chaplain of the 
First Australian Expeditionary Force, and witnessed the disaster at Gal- 
lipoli, as well as later events in the great war. For the past six years he 
has been at Dunedin. I received from him an autograph copy of his 
hymn, set to the Russian national hymn music; and it is among the 
treasures of the Steele collection, along with his photograph. It was a 
pleasure thus to associate Hollywood with more worthy activities than 
evil movies. 

The present Minister for Works in Queensland, Peter Airey, is also a 
poet. Born in Lancashire, England, he went out as a boy to Queensland 
and received his education at its state schools. Then he became busy as a 
journalist befere entering parliament. One of the most attractive lyrics 
in An Austral Garden of Verse is his 


THE SONG OF THE DIAL 


The Dial faced the summer sun, 
The garden blossomed all around ; 
If happiness could bless a scene 
I felt that here was holy ground; 
Afar I heard the chime of bells, 
And caught a glimpse of gleaming towers, 
And all the while the Dial sang, 
Until the dell with echoes rang, 
“T only count the shining hours.” 
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And as the years go fleeting by, 
And locks of brown are flecked with grey, 
And shadows loom across the rim 
Of what was once a perfect day, 
There swings a cadence through my brain, 
A cadence born of sun and flowers, 
When all the dell enchanted rang 
With that dear song the Dial sang: 
“T only count the shining hours.” 


I enjoyed the lines sitting by a dial in Warrnambool botanic gardens 
one sunny afternoon; and was happy to receive later from the author the 
four stanzas in his own script. “They have a distinct Australian flavor 
and cadence, and help to infuse a new element. 


James Marin Drxon. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The New Day of Personalism 


THE UNIQUE STATUS OF MAN, by Hersert WiLpon Carr. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp-216. $2.00. 


It was the reviewer’s rare privilege to hear in public delivery on the 
New Era Foundation of the School of Religion at the University of 
Southern California the series of lectures which comprise Dr. Carr’s book 
The Unique Status of Man. 

Listening in the gathering twilight of winter days in rapt attention to 
the speaker there gathered in the minds of the hearers the conviction that 
the ideas to which they were listening were in some manner epoch-making. 
This feeling is strengthened by later reading. We have here a book of 
exceeding moment to personalists everywhere. 

By some it has been relatively neglected because the lectures appeared 
on a foundation heretofore characterized by the theological interest. Dr. 
Carr’s lectures while conforming to the requirements of the lectureship 
presented a distinct departure from the ordinary. The result is a magnifi- 
cent clearing of the concept of personality in its historic relation to 
Christianity and in its modern relation to the newer scientific thought. This 
clarification amounts to a new setting and a new defense of personalism. 
The whole argument gathers about one of the liveliest questions of our day, 
the free-will problem. 

The source of the problem is traced to its rise in Christian thought: 

The new gospel was a rationalizing, a spiritualizing or, as we 
should say today, a modernizing of religious beliefs. Paul of Tarsus, 
the chief builder of the new spiritual edifice, was a devout Jew, a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees. He was no sceptic, no iconoclast, no fanatic. 
The church has ranked him among its saints. The world should 
rank him among its philosophers. 

“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

It is this new conception of the freedom of the human spirit intro- 
duced by the apostle Paul into the new religion as its vitalizing 
principle which historically is the origin of the free-will problem and 
the determining cause of the form it has assumed in modern 
philosophy. 

When however we look at the essence of the Pauline idea and 
appreciate the boldness of his spirit in his interpretation of the sacred 
history by the freedom of his allegorizing and rationalizing, we see 
that he is bringing to birth an entirely new concept, one which is to 
raise the Christ idea to a philosophical level reached by no other reli- 
gion. The Olympic, the Delphic, the Eleusinian religions are ani- 
mistic nature myths; Christianity stands out as the interpretation of 
the historical drama of humanity. 
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The author next considers the presentation of the problem of freewill 
in the two types of philosophy which arose with modern thought to divide 
systematic thinkers into two camps, namely, the Leibnizian and Spinozistic. 
The determinism of Spinoza passes naturally into the new scientific theories 
of Newton and Locke and in this way became largely through the influence 
of Voltaire a determining factor in the scientific philosophy of the Enlight- 
enment. Thus we arrive at the Comtian positivism which has been so 
dominant down to the present day. 


The result of positivism was to give science complete reassurance of the 
permanence of its own conclusions: 

All animistic concepts had been successfully exorcised. At last 
science might consider it had reached bedrock. Much work remained 
to be done, work which promised to engage the industry of many 
generations yet to come, but the pioneers had fulfilled their promise ; 
the principles on which the work would now go forward and the 
general foundations of the physical universe were established on an 
incontrovertible basis. 

It is curious to reflect on the way in which history which is always 
novel seems at times to repeat itself. We have seen how in the sev- 
enteenth century the mechanistic system of Descartes seemed to 
satisfy completely the accepted criterion of truth, the clearness and 
self-evidence of the ideas, until Leibniz pointed out that it had not 
and in its nature could not interpret the living organic world, and 
that this could be remedied only by a re-formation of the concept of 
substance on which the system rested. So no sooner had the nine- 
teenth century philosophers settled to their satisfaction the material- 
istic basis of the universe, and the mechanistic principle of its process, 
than it was found that the active principle of the process itself and 
the continuity of its history in the evolution of living forms, and the 
observing mind with its accumulation of past experience, were not 
merely left outside but could only be brought in by revising the 
whole scheme and reconstructing the entire fabric. Again has been 
illustrated the old saying, “The stone which the builders rejected 
is become the head of the corner.” 

Can we say what it was in this materialistic conception of nature 
with its mechanistic principle, which, notwithstanding its apparent 
strength, made it unstable and insecure. I think we can. It had its 
Achilles heel. This was its psychological theory. The fatal flaw 
in its system is the assumption that the constituents of conscious ex- 
perience—feelings, thoughts, ideas, desires, volitions—are not real 
but only ideal existents, and that the ideal has no true substantiality 
and no effective causality. The psychology of the positivist and utili- 
tarian philosophers of last century, of Lewes, Spencer, John Stuart 
Mill and Alexander Bain, was taken over from the eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Condillac, Helvetius, and 
fitted on to the positive sciences of the nineteenth century. These 
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positive sciences were a closed circle and when psychology sought 
admission there was no place for it. 

The main emphasis, however, was now on the distinction between 
laws of association which are purely ideal and causal laws which 
are real. This might satisfy the scientific conscience, but it was a 
weak bulwark against the philosophic attack. From the standpoint 
of philosophy the most significant if not the most spectacular event 
of the last decades of the nineteenth century was the complete failure 
of the associationist psychology to withstand the criticism of the new 
Hegelianism. 


) 


“The nineteenth century,” says Dr. Carr, “ended with more than a 
reaction against materialism; it closed with a scientific revolution :” 

Philosophically it is not a change from realism to idealism and in 
truth has no relevance to these epistemological theories ; it is the aban- 
donment of an abstract objectivity, the change from an abstract 
affirmation of the independence of the object to a concrete view of 
an intimate and essential correlation of observer and universe as the 
basis of physical science. 

We have therefore between the science of the nineteenth century 
and the science of the twentieth century the most complete contrast 
in basic principle. The nineteenth century regarded matter as the 
basis of activity, the twentieth century regards matter as a variable 
aspect of activity. For the nineteenth century matter was absolute, 
the immediate and exclusive seat of agency ; activity was mechanisti- 
cally determined by materiality and there was no place in the physical 
universe for freedom. For the twentieth century activity is original 
and free, and acquires efficiency by materializing. Materialization 
is the systematization and organization of energy, and energy is 
only the objectification by reflective thought of the experience of 
activity. 

The strong trend of philosophy at the present time is toward real- 
ism, naturalism, behaviorism, materialism. One great change, how- 
ever, has come with the new scientific advance. The strength of 
materialistic systems of philosophy has always been hitherto the 
claim that scientific method can be justified only if we accept the 
realistic assumption in metaphysics. Realists have always thought 
they were championing scientific truth. Undoubtedly this did apply 
to science in the nineteenth century. It does not apply to science 
today. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is then a new view of the universe 
in which conscious intelligent activity is the ground of all reality and this 
concept of philosophy is found to be in strictest accord with the best scien- 
tific knowledge: 

If we set out from the principle of necessity we can never by any 
kind of reasoning arrive at the principle of freedom, whereas if we 
set out from the principle of freedom we can deduce the principle 
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of necessity, for we can see how the idea of determinism is generated 
out of the very conception of free activity. 

When we bring these abstract principles to a concrete application 
we see that mind, spirit, life and consciousness are the expression of 
the principle of freedom, for they are essentially activity, and activ- 
ity is essentially free. Materiality on the other hand is the expression 
of necessity. 

There is only one way to philosophize, and that is to explain the 
world by the reality which we actually experience in ourselves. 
When we start in this way we are led I think inevitably to the 
conclusion that, contrary to what we at first imagine, spontaneity 
is prior to necessity. Freedom, freewill, we possess originally of 
right, and the determinism on which efficiency depends is brought 
about by the limitation of that freedom. Necessity rules absolutely 
in the material world, but the material world is not a self-subsistent 
reality, it is an abstract aspect of the living world. In the living 
world the principle of individuality is universal, and the principle 
of individuality is essentially the principle of freedom in the meaning 
of self-determination. 

We are not surprised that some of the reviewers have misunderstood 
this book. There is nothing in it of the lingo so much admired by our 
materialistic and mechanistic friends who have falsely conceived of them- 
selves as the true defenders of science. ‘They are so far behind the times in 
their thinking that the recent advances of science have left them groping 
in the dark. They continue to hold by old shibboleths that have now 
become anachronisms. Materialism as an article in the credo of advanced 
scientific thinking is dead. Like the Irishman’s snake they will not become 
conscious of death until after sundown. 

A really great and clarifying book. Roofer 
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THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD, by W. Y. Evans- 
Wentz. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1927. Pp. 
ix-xliv ; 248. 

THE ETHICS OF THE GOSPEL AND THE ETHICS OF NA- 


TURE, by H. H. Scutiarp. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Nay, 1928, vPos26i.. Se50: 


GREEK THOUGHT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Georce 
Hotiey Grrpert. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp. 
PAGwen let Ds 

MENTAL PHASES IN A SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY, by GrorcE 


Preston Mains. Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 1928. Pp. v-xiii; 
256. $2.00. 
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A SON OF MOTHER INDIA ANSWERS, by Duan Gopat Mu- 
KERJI. E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


THE SAINT SIMONIAN RELIGION IN GERMANY, by E. M. 
hes Cambridge University Press, London. 1926. Pp. 446. 
s net. 


THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF ADOLESCENTS, by 
Site Kupxy. Macmillans, San Francisco, Cal. 1928. Pp. 138. 


MORALS IN REVIEW, by Proressor A. K. Rocrrs. Macmillans, 
San Francisco, Cal. 1927. Pp. xii-456. $3.50. 


Religion Without Revelation is a helpful book, by a capable scientific 
man who is also at home in the discussion of religious questions. The ad- 
mirable bibliography appended, and the thorough alphabetical index, 
reveal the unity of thought and language toward which he is anxiously 
moving. Surely, in using the term “fundamentals,” writers should remem- 
ber that Christianity has built itself on the three fundamentals represented 
in the Trinity. And yet the Holy Spirit, whom the Master promised 
would lead us into all Truth, is seldom mentioned in current religious 
treatises, except in the most perfunctory fashion. Here Professor Huxley 
has something vital to say: ‘The spiritual elements which are usually 
styled divine are part and parcel of human nature. Thus the reality per- 
sonified as the second person of the Trinity becomes to our interpretation 
the mediating faculty of human persons between the infinity of the ideal 
and the finite actuality of existence ... Finally there remains the relation 
between the three persons of the Trinity—to us the three personifications 
of three aspects of reality. It has been in one sense the great triumph of 
Christianity to have built up this elastic and vital doctrine of the Trinity, 
in spite of its apparent incomprehensibility. ‘This doctrine, for instance, 
made it clear that the object of worship was not merely external power 
feared or love as the case may be, but also international power, immanent 
in, or, at least, entering into, human nature, and operating through and 
by means of human nature.” 

Loyal Christians must wish to present our real fundamentals in dis- 
cussions with exponents of two other world religions that are still active 
and aggressive, Islam and Buddhism. Islam with its pure monotheism 
lays too much stress on purely external power; and Buddhism, in laying 
stress on the inner life, divorces it too much from outer realities. They 
will find the pages of this treatise helpful. 

The author, bearing an historic name, is professor of zoology at King’s 
College, London. He is not an unknown in this country, having served 
for four years as associate professor in the Rice Institute at Houston, 
Texas. James Main Dixon. 


In The Tibetan Book of the Dead, W. Y. Evans-Wentz has done a 
real service to the study of comparative religion. Me 
The extended introduction is needed for the proper elucidation of the 
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text to western readers. For the most part this is clear but there is a 
suggestion of an attempt to wrest meanings from those obvious and com- 
monly accepted to something distinctly different and more palatable to the 
Christian consciousness. This is true particularly of the denial of a doc- 
trine of transmigration of the human soul into the form of animals. It is 
hard to take the plain affirmation of the Tibetan scriptures that such is 
the fact as only rightly interpreted in the esoteric sense that nothing of 
the kind takes place but quite the opposite, only that the evil-mindedness 
of the individual soul in its rebirth takes on the beastly character of its 
sin. But even though the interpretation seems ingenuous we should per- 
haps be glad to accept the highest possible interpretation in order to under- 
stand the best that Tibetan Buddhism has to offer. And we feel it has 
much to offer. Surely no one could quarrel with the genuine effort after 
righteousness which is the aim of the true Buddhist. The effort to com- 
mand one’s own spirit, to walk the way of love and of humility, is after all 
the highest goal of religion. The common recognition of this will bring 
the day of better mutual understanding. 


The author shows a detailed and accurate knowledge of history but 
seems to us to strain a point in the effort to make out the closeness of 
similarity between Northern Buddhism and what he calls “primitive” 
Christianity. Primitive Christianity is to him identical with gnosticism. 
It is not enough, however, to set forth such an unsupported statement 
since there is little evidence that either Jesus or Paul were in any true 
sense Gnostics. To claim it is but to utter the carelessly urged and un- 
supported dictum of those who present a special pleading. The author 
himself unconsciously vacates his own claim in the closing pages of the 
book. The essential difference between Buddhism and Christianity forms 
about the idea of personality: 

“The Fatherhood of God” as a personal and anthropomorphic 
deity is the corner-stone of Christian Theology, but in Buddhism— 
although the Buddha neither denied nor affirmed the existence of a 
Supreme Deity—it has no place, because, as the Buddha main- 
tained, neither believing nor not believing in a Supreme God, but 
self-exertion in right-doing, is essential to comprehending the true 
nature of life. 


The Buddha “argued not that Ishvara was cause, nor did He 
advocate some cause heretical, nor yet again did He affirm there 
was no cause for the beginning of the world.” He argued: “If 
the world was made by Ishvara deva, . . . there should be no such 
thing as sorrow or calamity, nor doing wrong nor doing right; for 
all, both pure and impure deeds, these must come from Ishvara 
deva. . . . Again, if Ishvara be the maker, all living things should 
silently submit, patient beneath the maker’s power, and then what 
use to practice virtue? ’Twere equal, then, the doing right or 
wrong. . . . Thus, you see, the thought of IJshvara is overthrown 
in this discussion (shastra).” 
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Again, as elsewhere stated, Buddhism denies that there can be a 
permanent, unchanging, personal entity such as Christian Theology 
calls “soul.” It also denies the possibility of reaching a state of 
eternal felicity within the Sangsara (i. e., the universe of phe- 
nomena) ; for Reality, or Nirvana, is for all Schools of Buddhism 
non-sangsaric, being beyond all heavens, hells, and worlds, in a 
ee only capable of being understood through personal realization 
of it. 

The Buddha has, therefore, not taught of any Father in Heaven, 
nor of any Only Begotten Son, nor of any method of salvation for 
mankind save that won by self-exertion leading to Right Knowl- 
edge. He, as all Buddhists believe, found the way as a result of 
innumerable lifetimes of spiritual evolution, and became the Fully 
Awakened, the Enlightened One, exhausting completely the Sang- 
sara of Impermanency and of Sorrow. Through His own exer- 
tions alone He reached the Goal of all existence—Supramundane- 
ness. Buddhists venerate him, not as Christians do a Saviour, but 
as a Guide, in whose footsteps each must tread if Truth is to be 
realized and Salvation attained. 


If God is not a person, then there is no place in a true and real universe 
for human personality, this goes without saying. ‘To the Buddhist, then, 
or at least to many Buddhists, personality is the leading sin and something 
of which to divest one’s self in order to realize divinity. To the Christ- 
ian theist this seems too high a price to pay in order to relieve God of the 
onus of the pain and evil that are in the world. And this is the great 
problem that faces him. 


It is a problem which can never be solved theoretically nor academ- 
ically. It can be met only by the individual with a certain degree of 
freedom in a persona! world. If this be a world of persons in a personal 
world, then the winning of individual character, cooperation with a per- 
sonal God in building a better world may be worth all the darkness of 
misery and sorrow. Some such direction must be the trend of a con- 
sistent Christian thinking though the bulk of Christian thinking has not 
been clear at this point. “The problem between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity is the problem as to whether personality is the great achievement 
or the great sin. This is true in the main in spite of the existence of those 
forms of Buddhism that are personalistic in outlook. In the search for 
Nirvana there is a strange paradox. The individual seeks the loss of his 
individuality apparently because he feels he has not strength to meet its 
pains and obligations. The premium seems put on non-entity for selfish 


ends. eet he 


The past centuries since the Renaissance have witnessed a struggle on 
the part of classical votaries of nature and reason to overthrow our 
Christian tradition ; giving us, instead of submission to the divine will and 
the gospel of divine grace, a utilitarian individualistic philosophy resting 
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on a universal law of nature. The name of Dr. Scullard has been famil- 
iar to readers of The Hibbert Journal as an authority on historical mat- 
ters, and his lectures in New College, London, were highly esteemed ; 
The Ethics of the Gospel is a memorial volume. His pages are suggestive, 
covering a wide territory with ease and accuracy. Yet the treatment 
savors of pre-war focusing when German theologians led the way and 
supplied the vocabulary. In a survey of ethics since the reformation, the 
personality of Luther must yield in importance to the more masterly mind 
of Calvin, who is hardly more than mentioned. It was John Calvin who 
inspired our Protestant commonwealths with their ideals; here Luther 
showed himself time-serving and timid, and Dr. Scullard overrates him, 
making Geneva a center of Christian ethics. Nor is Machiavelli even 
referred to, and yet it was the adoption of Machiavelli’s cynical national 
ethics by Loyola and the Jesuits that explains the wars and centuries since 
whether we were to have Puritanism or Machiavellianism? The late war 
began with an un-Puritan, cynical Machiavellian excuse by Germany for 
her invasion of Belgium which infuriated Great Britain, and gave a vital 
moral issue to the whole struggle. Dr. Scullard is justified in contrast- 
ing Luther and Loyola in stating that Luther’s “Freedom of the Christ- 
ian Man” and Loyola’s “Spiritual Exercises” represent two distinct 
types of religion and morality. But the ethical struggle of these centuries 
has centered in the Puritan-Jesuit question of the national conscience, 
Calvin versus Machiavelli; and the late war marked a crisis. The hon- 
ors paid to the remains of the Unknown Soldier are a recognition of the 
soul of the community and the nation as a spiritual entity, and evangelical 
thought demands a new vocabulary, fitted to a fresh and progressive view 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth, that emphasizes holism and creative 
evolution. J. M. Drxon. 


Many have written upon the Greek influences in Christianity but it 
has remained for George Holley Gilbert in Greek Thought in the New 
Testament to write the most convincingly. The reviewer read with 
special reference to flaws in the argument but for the most part his con- 
clusions seem unassailable. At the present time these conclusions are of 
the highest importance to Christian theology, for more than many other 
periods this is in a state of transition. Is it time for a movement “back 
to Christ”? Surely with the Oriental world looking in the direction of 
Christianity, and finding so much of shortcoming in the Church, Christ- 
ianity needs to be divested of all but the essentials if it is to succeed. 


Moreover this movement is equally necessary among the so-called Christ- 
lan nations. 


How shall the new evangel be preached? Has the Christian Church 
sufficient faith to cast off the non-Christian and pagan accretions to belief 
and to stand upon the simple evangel of Christ alone? If she has, there 
is great victory ahead ; if she does not, that evangel will go forward out- 
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side the present organization, for that evangel is at present the world’s 
greatest need. 

; Toward the clarification of the issue Professor Gilbert’s small volume 
is a real contribution. It may be unsettling to some to whom it seems 
necessary that we keep the whole burden of trappings with which the 
faith has come down to us. All such should read faithfully and ask 
themselves if the author is not correct. 

The only points which we would question would be whether the 
author has given sufficient consideration to the Hellenizing influences in 
Judaea before the birth of Christ and present in Galilee and across Jor- 
dan during his life-time. The other point of question would be whether 
we are to consider the Christian revelation closed with Jesus or contin- 
uous in the Christian consciousness. It was on this latter assumption that 
Paul made bold to Hellenize the new faith. 

The first contention which is the author’s seems negated by his own 
statement: 

Men of the latter part of the first century or of the first half of 
the second, like the author of our Greek Matthew, the author of 
Hebrews and the authors of the Johannean writings, were not bet- 
ter qualified to interpret the Master’s words and deeds than are 
disciples of the present day. ‘Their relative proximity to the time 
of Jesus was not an unmixed advantage. If they felt the thrill of 
the early enthusiasm which his life had kindled beyond what we 
feel after the lapse of these many centuries; if perchance they had 
seen someone who had seen Jesus and had heard him speak, or had 
even seen and heard one of the apostles, yet they can have had but 
little knowledge of the relation of the Christian faith to other 
faiths, including Judaism, as compared with knowledge accessible 
today, and their training in times which were nearly devoid of the 
historical sense did not fit them, as the modern disciple may be fitted, 
to interpret the early traditions and writings of the new faith. 

The author’s reverence for and devotion to the historic Christ is, how- 
ever, above question: 

By the life of Jesus, entirely apart from his words, it is made 
evident that men may live in unbroken fellowship with God. The 
assurance of the fatherhood of God prepares the way for this life 
as nothing else ever has. That the life of Jesus was indeed one of 
unbroken divine fellowship is variously indicated. ‘The sense of 
that fellowship is attested by the quality of Jesus’ life, for that 
quality, being of such perfectness, presupposes a standard not de- 
rived from history but seen in God. Its profound calm and cer- 
tainty, its unvarying spirituality, its complete unselfishness, its in- 
exhaustible love—qualities which we associate with the heavenly 
Father—are evidence of the best sort that the ideal of fellowship 
with God was once uniquely realized in a human life. 


Relak: 
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No one who has followed the career of George Preston Mains through 
the past twenty-five years can be oblivious to that youthfulness of spirit 
and alertness to new thought, which has been so characteristic of him. 
Mental Phases in a Spiritual Biography is the story of Dr. Main’s growth 
into new ways of looking at problems theological, philosophical and sci- 
entific. It shows an undying faith in the realities of the Christian re- 
ligion and a firm respect for the rational and the scientific. “Those who 
have had opportunity to be enriched by personal contact with Dr. Mains, 
a man of many contacts, through a long, useful and noble career, will 
welcome this story of his spiritual biography. RTS, 


The most difficult task in the world is possibly the achievement of 
understanding between nations, creeds and races. In A Son of Mother 
India Answers a well-known and much honored son of India endeavors 
to reply to Katherine Mayo’s book. His reply is worth reading though 
his tone is, as is natural, one of extreme sensitiveness and injury. ‘There 
ought to be some permanent injunction against the hasty traveller 
writing “impressions.” The heart of a people can be learned only 
through long time and many contacts. The edge of sharpest criticism 
comes from failure of the traveller to admit any other way of doing 
things than his own. Alert to the highest in his own country he con- 
trasts this ideal with the worst and strangest that he finds elsewhere. 
We Americans have suffered at the hands of Dickens, Matthew Arnold 
and Tagore, and the unconsidered and unjust criticisms of the earliest 
of these has not yet lost its sting in the American self-consciousness. 
This ought to teach us to beware of the hasty and inclusive generaliza- 
tion. When such generalizations involve a great civilization and a 
sensitive people their effect may be terrible. For this reason our readers 
will appreciate Professor Mukerji’s defense of India, and most of all 
perhaps the restrained spirit of it. Rae 


In St. Simonian Religion we have a full-length portrait of Le Pere 
Enfantin, the Saint Paul of this new universal religion which a hun- 
dred years ago so fascinated literary geniuses like George Sand, George 
Eliot and Heinrich Heine. Saint-Simon himself died the very year that 
he wrote the pamphlet, Nouveau Christianisme, which crowned his efforts 
as a social reformer. Enfantin and Saint-Simon met once just before 
the latter’s death in 1825, at the age of 65. The younger man, who had 
served in the army and fought at the siege of Paris, and who was later a 
traveller in wines and a clerk in a bank in St. Petersburg, gave other 
interests up to study economical and financial problems, and a new inspira- 
tion came to him from the interview and the book. It begins in the dialogue 
form. “Do you believe in God ?” asks the conservator or fundamentalist. 
“Yes,” replies the modernist. “And do you believe that the Christian 
religion has a divine origin?” “Yes, I so believe,” is the reply. “God has 
said that men would conduct themselves as brothers towards another like 
brothers; this sublime principle contains all that there is of divine in 
Christianity.” 


~ 
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But instead of placing the age of gold in the past, and preaching the 
doctrine of the fall of man, the Saint-Simonian preached the doctrine 
of progress, with its logical conclusion of an earthly paradise in the 
future. A man of singular personal charm, Enfantin gathered round 
him a bevy of eager women, especially when he urged the full enfran- 
chisement of women. The two lines of progress most emphasized were 
industrialism on a brotherly basis, and feminism. The movement spread 
in Germany, particularly at the university centers; and opposite page 
332 there is a portrait of Charlotte Stieglitz, who became to Mundt, 
perhaps the leading German Saint-Simonian, the Madonna of his life 
dreams. 

The book, which is written in the most readable way and shows grasp 
and sympathy, comes from a woman and a women’s college, Newnham 
in Cambridge University, of which the author, E. P. Newnham is a 
Fellow. Her judgment of Heine and the Saint-Simonians is interesting: 

“Not for Heine the optimism which could confidently foresee vast 
benefits to mankind by way of industrial progress... . Not for 
him either the courage to see the potential greatness of one-half of 
mankind. .. . The idealism that underlay the Saint-Simonian 
industrialism and feminism was a closed book to Heine.” 
But it should not be forgotten, she adds, that his sound common-sense 
protected him from any association with their many sentimental absurd- 
ities and excesses. James Marn Drxon. 


Wm. Clark Trow in The Religious Development of Adolescents 
approaches this old psychological problem from a new angle. Taking 
issue with E. D. Starbuck and G. Stanley Hall, the author turns aside 
from the introspective-recollective method with its disturbing subjective 
factors, and chooses the spontaneous expressions of inner life as revealed 
in a selected number of diaries. In these literary expressions are found 
bits of poetry, religious ideas, problems, love tangles, and raw stress 
and strain data. The author admits that “to understand the religious 
development of adolescents through their literary products is a daring 
attempt.” 

Several chapters are given to tracing the growth in religious concepts 
from primitive child images to abstract or spiritual foci of religious 
consciousness. ‘The author finds youth longing for a complete life, for 
adjustment, for control. The yearning may burst out in poetry, philos- 
ophy, theology or in a crushing sense of sin. All are more or less 
mingled. Eventually this stress and strain passes, the diaries become 
more calm or (an important datum) cease altogether. Adolescence has 
passed ; adjustment has come. 

This conclusion runs along accepted lines. The criticisms of Starbuck 
and Hall refer more to method and mode of expression than to faulty 
analysis. On the other hand, the author himself is open to criticism in 
that his use of adolescent diaries may in itself give a cross section of 
but one type of youth—the literary expression type. “The volume can 
not represent a complete analysis, but is a valuable addition to the 
total literature of the field. 
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The introduction gives a fine contact with the history of the psycho- 
logical movement in Germany. The case studies are well presented. 
The concluding bibliography is highly suggestive and valuable. The 
general form and tone of the book is distinctly Germanic, instantly 
recognizable by the student accustomed to dealing with German tech- 
nical writings. C. S. KNopr. 


What Professor Rogers proposes in Morals in Review, he carefully tells 
us in the preface, is neither a history of customs and manners, a survey 
of ideals, nor a complete history of ethical theory. His task is rather 
the presentation of the main doctrines of the most important and fruit- 
ful theorists in the science of ethics, beginning with Socrates, and 
culminating in Guyau and Bradley. The work is not merely a chronicle, 
but following Professor Roger’s well-known method, is equally critical. 
Needless to say, the author’s choice of material and his happy ease of 
presentation are commendable. 


The result, however, seems a somewhat prejudicing and mutilating 
fragment of man’s quest for the good and the rational understanding 
of it. For, in varying degrees, no man can achieve insight into the 
nature of the good and right life without at least an implicit theory 
behind his doctrine. Gotama and Lao-tze were surely critically aware 
of what they were doing. Can the same thing not be said of Jesus, 
Paul, St. Augustine, and Plotinus? Even in a work strictly confined 
to narrow limits, is it not somewhat prejudicing to the thought of the 
average reader, to say the least, to give no recognition to the thought of 
China, India, Iran, Jerusalem, and Alexandria? It would seem that 
the time has already arrived when the habit of beginning all philosophic 
study with Thales or Socrates should be abandoned in the light of our 
enriched knowledge of the profound thought and wisdom of the Orient. 
In spite of the carefully guarded limitations imposed by the author 
on his task, and aside from the merits of the case, the book leaves the 
reader in an attitude of moral and philosophic provincialism. 

One of the valuable innovations is an illuminating “digression” by 
the author into the philosophy of Mandeville. W. H. Lone. 


Epistemology in History and Theory 


LE PROGRES DE LA CONSCIENCE DANS LA PHILOSO- 
PHIE OCCIDENTALE, by Proressor Leon BruNscHVICG. 
ae Felix Alcan, Paris. 1927. Pp. Vol. I.—364; Vol. II.— 
364-807. 


RIFTS IN THE UNIVERSE, by Jarep Sparks Moore. Yale 


pete Press, New Haven, Conn. 1927. Pp.xii-xv; 130. 


MIND AND BODY, by Hans Driescu. The Dial Press, N. Y. 
1927. Pp.-191. $3.00. 


REALISM, by S. Z. Hasan. Macmillans, N. Y. 1928. Pp.-333. 
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Contemporary philosophers may be divided into two classes: those to 
whom philosophy is science and those to whom it is history. To the 
first class philosophy stands for a group of problems, mathematical, 
logical, psychological, physical, to be solved by precisely the same methods 
and in the same practical spirit as that which inspires scientific research. 
The true or false views entertained about these problems in antiquity 
are merely opinions which may chance to indicate a direction in the 
search for truth or may warn us of blind alleys, but which can have no 
actual bearing on the problems themselves. 

To the second class philosophy is a long continuous dialogue through 
the ages, man’s discursive reflection on his own existence, on the mean- 
ing of life, on the nature of the world, a dialogue in which Plato and 
Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, Kant and Hegel have taken 
part and which we are continuing. For this class, the problems of 
philosophy, cut off from the philosophical tradition, lose their vitality and 
become a set of dry abstractions. 

Monsieur Brunschvicg, Professor of philosophy in the University of 
Paris and one of the most distinguished of modern writers, in writing 
this story of philosophy has given expression to the full meaning of 
history. The progress of consciousness in the Western world is a 
history, not in the sense of a record, but in the meaning of a continuous 
development of thought finding expression in the great minds of those 
who in succeeding ages take up from their predecessors the problems 
they have expounded and hand them on in a new form to their suc- 
cessors. A wonderful story it is: not the full story of humanity from 
its origin through its various civilizations and cultures, not even the 
whole story of philosophy, for there have been great developments of 
philosophy unconnected altogether with our Western mode of life and 
thought, but the story which begins with the discovery by Socrates of 
the conceptual nature of the mind’s activity, the discussions it led to 
in the schools of Athens, and which through the various vicissitudes of 
two thousand five hundred years have changed in form while preserving 
their living interest right down to our own time. 

It is not a history of philosophy in the ordinary classroom meaning. 
There is no attempt to chronicle movements, classify theories, or offer 
a succession of personal biographies. It is the discussion of living thought 
in the various stages of its own self-expression. It follows the shifting 
point of interest, now moral, now religious, now physical, now meta- 
physical, now mathematical, now biological, now social and political, 
now cosmological and theological, and whatever the problem, we never 
lose sight of the essential continuity of the reflective thought and the 
inevitableness of every changing form. 

A work conceived in this historical spirit must of necessity carry in 
its tone and colour something of the personality of the author. In a 
sense this is essential to it, otherwise it would be a bare record, and 
the charm of this story is that it is animated on every page with the 
sympathetic insight of the author. The tale is told not as a dry recital 
but as an inner experience. 
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As we should naturally expect, some parts of the history are treated 
more fully than others by reason of the author’s own interest and per- 
sonal position. Of particular interest are the sections devoted to the 
modern French development. ‘These also are of peculiar importance 
because this significant movement tends to be overshadowed in the 
general histories of philosophy by the German and English develop- 
ments. In the two final sections M. Brunschvicg has traced first the 
great sociological movement which led to the work of Comte and in 
our own time to that of Durkheim and others, and second the distinct 
metaphysical movement which originates with Condillac and _ passes 
through Maine de Biran and some less known but influential names to 
the great contemporary French movement of which Bergson’s is the 
present outstanding name. 


The book should find a place in every philosophical library and we 
hope it may some day appear in an English translation. 


H. WILpDon Carr. 


In Rifts in the Universe, Jared Sparks Moore considers the various 
dichotomies which have provided the problems and conflicts of the 
history of philosophy. Of special interest to the Personalist is his treat- 
ment of the Mind-Body problem. He declares that it has been our 
custom to treat man as a dichotomy of mind and body whereas he may 
be a trichotomy, since he can neither be viewed purely as subject nor 
as object but possesses in addition the subject-object aspect: 


The true antithesis of Matter is not Mind, but Spirit; the true 
antithesis of Body is not Mind, but Soul; the true antithesis of 
Mind is not Body, but Brain. The fundamental dichotomy from 
the standpoint of the One (reality as a whole) is between Spirit 
and Matter; the same dichotomy from the standpoint of the 
Many (i.e., the many Persons, since Things are pure Matter) is 
between Soul and Body—Soul the spiritual part of man’s nature, 
Body the material part. But there is no evidence of Mind in man 
apart from Brain; hence, the true problem which splits the psy- 
chological monists and dualists is that of the Mind-Brain, rather 
than the Mind-Body relation. All animals which possess brains 
presumably also possess consciousness; but in solving the Mind- 
Brain problem, the student of that problem may leave quite unde- 
termined the problem of Soul and Body, or of Spirit vs. Matter. 


Psychology is the science of Mind, not of Soul, which has long 
been recognized to be the case; but equally emphatically not of 
Brain or nervous system, or of the Body and its behavior. The 
significance of the “psychology without a soul” development lies 
in the fact that only by so limiting itself to the Object-side of 
man’s non-material nature can psychology become a science; but 
the underlying defect of the later and contemporary neo-realistic 
movement consists in its failure to recognize that man is a Subject 
as well as an Object—its neglect of the “I” in its overconcern 
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to account for what we call “consciousness” in purely “objective” 
terms. 

This conclusion reconciles materialism and spiritualism: Spirit 
(Subject-Object) is the only ultimately real Being, the noumenal 
source of all things; and yet Matter? is the only purely objective 
Substance. It also overcomes the respective difficulties of psycho- 
physical dualism and psychophysical monism: Man is composed 
of two distinct elements, Soul and Body—a noumenal or spiritual 
Ego or Subject, with a phenomenal or material or substantial 
embodiment; and yet that part of Body which we call Brain has 
a twofold function—as medium between the Soul and the outer 
world (i.e., as governing organ of the nervous system), and as 
instrument for the Soul’s own inner self-expression (i.e., as “organ 
of consciousness’). 

Mental and cerebral processes, then, are parallel phenomenal 
manifestations of the underlying noumenal Soul; they are, indeed, 
but two aspects of the same process—the former as manifestation 
of the Soul or Subject to itself alone, and the latter as medium 
of manifestation of the Soul to other Subjects. Mind is merely 
the system of mental phenomena as above described, the Brain in 
its “inner” aspect; but the Soul, which manifests itself through 
the Mind-Brain, belongs to the noumenal order, and is not a 
phenomenon at all. Body is a phenomenal Entity, Soul is a 
noumenal Entity; but Mind is not an Entity at all but a system 
of phenomenal Events (“mental processes’), having no reality 
apart from the Substance which we call Body. 

After reading this treatment of the mind-body problem we are a bit 
surprised to read: 

No system of philosophy in the field today has come nearer to 
a truly synthetic view of the great problems of reality than that 
of Josiah Royce. The One and the Many, “the World and the 
Individual,”’ both find their place in a metaphysical system which 
synthetizes the pluralism of James with the monism of Bradley: 
the statism of Plato and Spinoza is united with and vitalized by 
the dynamism of Aristotle and Bergson: the reality of Nature 
is profoundly acknowledged, as an expression of the supremacy 
of Spirit: the intellectualism of Hegel and the voluntarism of 
Schopenhauer find in the synthetic philosophy of Royce their equal 
justification and their complete reconciliation. 

Dr. Moore’s book is of value in setting forth clearly the problems 
at issue and even dissenters from his position will find his discussion 


helpful. cy ale ae 


In Mind and Body Han Driesch has set before us the untenability of 
either mechanism or parallelism as methods of explaining the experience 


1T. e.. whatever Matter may turn out physically to be—Energy, Electricity, 
Ether, or what not. Philosophers are accustomed to use the term Matter for 
whatever it is that is known through the physical senses (v. Appendix B). 
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of selfhood. The matter of _his criticism is not particularly new. Every 
student of Bowne will recognize familiar statements and standpoints 
but the subject is presented in that fashion which has made Hans 
Driesch so fascinating a writer and personality. Whatever the average 
scientist may offer in opposition, and Driesch is anathema with many, 
few have such vivid and logical appreciation of the presence and force 
of philosophical presuppositions which underlie all the hypotheses of 
modern science. It is just this alertness to the larger problems involved 
that make the author so valuable at the present time to both science and 
philosophy. 


The failure of psycho-physical parallelism is made apparent: 
Because it is mot only the brain with its “inherent”? properties 
which determines the mental life of a man at any point in his life, 
but what he is able to experience is determined by all his previous 
experiences, whatever they may be. 


Not only so but nearly all psychological affirmation is based on analogy. 
One can examine only physical reaction, never psychical or mental, and 
that only by reasoning from self-experience: 

In fact, it is only the Physical which can here be “directly 
examined” in the proper sense of the words. For of the Mental, 
or of “‘mental things,” if the expression be permitted, I only 
know that which I myself have consciously experienced or that 
which, on the basis of my own experience, I (upon some psycho- 
logical theory or other) ascribe to my ‘“‘mind.” 

This truth is much too easily forgotten, especially where the 
activity of animals or the failure in action of men with diseased 
brains or of animals whose brains have been operated upon, is 
under consideration. 


The possibility, also, is scarcely faced at all, that we might be 
dealing only with defects of the Physical in its “expression,” 
while the “Mental,” in utter inaccessibility, might all the time be 
“normal.” 


All that I do intend to establish is that the “Mental” does 
not come before us either mediately or immediately, but only 
analogically mediately, and that this analogical knowing can un- 


fortunately only be of a very vague nature, and must be expressed 
with great care. 


For these reasons the results obtained by means of the observa- 
tion of animals, or the study of illness, or from comparative 
anatomy, or from operations, cannot be turned directly to account 
for the basic problem of psychophysics, the problem of parallelism. 


How can we ask whether two lines are parallel if we only possess 
one of them? 


One cannot but appreciate the debt which the saner thought of our 
time owes to the intrepidity of Hans Driesch. The English transla- 
tion is well done by Theodore Besterman. R. 


. . 
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S. Z. Hasan’s Realism is valuable, if for nothing else, as evidence 
of the extraordinary earnestness and thoroughness with which the 
oriental student in our Western universities will devote himself to the 
understanding of Western thought. It is a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive view of modern philosophical realism from its historic origin 
to its efflorescence in contemporary teachers and writers, mainly in 
Oxford and Cambridge. As it is not Mr. Hasan’s own philosophy, the 
development of which is promised us in the future, it would be im- 
possible to give an opinion of the effectiveness of his criticism without 
oneself taking sides for or against the principle he deals with. 

H. WiLpon Carr. 


Miscellaneous 


THE WORLD AS AN ORGANIC WHOLE, by N. O. Lossxy. 
Translated by Natalie A. Duddington. Oxford University Press, 
Ae Br NY. 1928. Pp- 199. $3.50: 


Professor Lossky’s book is difficult for a student of philosophy to 
understand, mainly because it seems to presume in the reader some 
familiarity with Russian idealism. It is rather bewildering. We start 
with the ordinary logical and metaphysical problems and find ourselves 
without warning plunged into a dissertation on the relation of the 
“kingdom of the Spirit, or of God, or of the Absolute, as it is variously 
named, to the kingdom of enmity or hostility. Lossky declares his phil- 
osophy to be an “organic concrete ideal-realism”’ which certainly sounds 
comprehensive. We confess we find the Weltanschauung attractive, 
-but as presented in this rapid survey it strikes one as a pot-pourri of 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Plotinus. The book deserves to be studied for its 
rich suggestiveness. H. WILpon Carr. 


A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONALITY, by 
Hitpa D. Oaxketrty. Williams and Norgate, Publishers, Eng- 
land. 1928. Pp.-192. 


The problem which Miss Oakeley deals with in a most penetrating 
study of the philosophy of personality is the relation of value to exist- 
ence. Both naturalist and personalist agree that value centres in and 
refers to personality apart from which beauty, truth and goodness have 
no meaning. But while the absolute idealist regards value as the prin- 
ciple and end of reality itself, so that all distinctions fall within it, the 
naturalist regards value as an emergent, to use a term which has lately 
become part of the philosophical currency. Miss Oakeley follows the 
idealist line but she finds very formidable difficulties and insists on 
having them clearly stated. 

The individual is the outcome of a twofold evolution, a natural 
evolution which has determined the form of his living action and a 
historical evolution which has moulded his personal character. There 
is consequently a mature and a history which are the precondition of 
personality. How are we to conceive these two factors and what is their 
relation to the individuality itself? 
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The metaphysical problem turns on the conception of a transcending 
value. Our finite individuality means that our activity is limited to a 
brief moment and the encompassing reality must lie beyond our power 
of clear comprehension. How are we to regard the transcending value? 
Must we suppose some objective aspect of the universe beyond the 
attainment of our limited physical powers or must we conceive it as a 
personality beyond our spiritual comprehension? 


Miss Oakeley discusses the classical and modern aspects of this prob- 
lem with an insight which is the result of wide reading and a restraint 
which is the effect of deep scholarship. Her own position may be 
stated negatively, as admitting no doctrine of Absolute personality and 
positively, as insisting that the world of values belongs to finite exper- 
ience. At the same time she recognizes that the finite being as personal 
is engaged in an unending struggle to transcend the limits set by his 


finitude. Hawa ec 


AESTHETICS OF THE NOVEL, by Van Meter Ames. ‘The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. $2.50. 

This book arrests our attention and holds it. Mr. Ames, of the 
Department of Philosophy at the University of Cincinnati, has attempted 
to present the philosophical basis of the aesthetic approach to the novel 
as a work of art. In preparation for his specific discussion of the novel 
itself, he has presented us with a unique and essentially readable dis- 
cussion of the bases of aesthetics generally. In two very illuminating 
chapters entitled ‘Why We Admire Athletes” and ‘““We Admire Art 
for the Same Reason,” the author maintains that we are essentially 
asleep most of the time, chained to the dull and drab routine of life. 
It is only when some great personality, masterpiece of nature, or great 
work of art arouses us from our lethargy that we really live in the 
only true world, the world of beauty. ‘The function of art,’’ as Mr. 
Ames says, “is to enable us to recall the moment of beauty.’’ But there 
is a distinction between sensuous art and literary art, the latter answering 
more completely the demands of human social conditions. The news- 
paper, motion pictures, poetry, drama, and the novel are all agencies 
making more understandable the meaning of social life. But “only 
the long, flexible form of the novel is adequate to the representation 
of the value of personality, the slow building up of character, which 
is the essential part of our social problem.” The novel has a contribu- 
tion to make to our education, to our adjustment with others, and par- 
ticularly to our solution of the complex problems of love and marriage. 


To some this emphasis upon the superiority of the novel may seem 
somewhat unwarranted. Yet it is doubtful if any one has written a 
saner or more defensible brief for this literary form than has Mr. Ames. 
His style is compelling and not infrequently poetic. "The book is 
obviously the product of one who himself is more than ordinarily awake 
to those moments of beauty which constitute real living. 


Louis WANN. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL PEOPLE, by Joun J. B. 
oe Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp.-627. 


Recently several good texts in abnormal psychology have appeared, 
testifying to the increasing interest in this subject. The Psychology of 
Abnormal People, by Professor Morgan of Northwestern University, is 
peculiarly attractive. Its format is psychologically right: chapters and 
sections summarized and printed in heavier type; a careful list of technical 
terms used to be found appended to each chapter; likewise at the end of 
each chapter a list of projects for further study, and a select group of 
references. The style is pleasing, the material extensive and well chosen, 
and the point of view sane. Where theorists differ the author presents all 
sides. This book will make a splendid college text, and at the same time 
provide the general reader with an interesting and readable handbook. 
One pleasing feature is the emphasis on practical application of principles. 
The following quotations from the author’s preface will be of interest: 


A study of mental processes, both normal and abnormal, empha- 
sizes the the fact that the basic factor in their acquirement is learn- 
ing. No matter how queer our personality may be, nor how well- 
balanced it may be, it is our training which has made it that way. 
Some accidental physical shock to our brains, or some disease, may 
produce aberrations, but these are in the minority in the general 
formation of mental attitudes. The major portion of our mental 
attainments comes through the process of education . . . Since the 
foundations of education are centered in childhood and youth, it 
follows that correct thinking and mental balance should be learned 
at these periods of life. When wrong attitudes and vicious mental 
habits are discovered it is usually found that they had their origin 
in the early life of the individual. Wiki. 1 
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The real problem between the East and West is not in the end to be 
one of commerce nor of industry but one of philosophy, social custom, 
and ideas. The progress of Western Europe has been on the background 
of Socratic principles. How does this accord with the coming civilization 
which must rest upon the consent of both East and West? This is the 
problem posed by the Editor in Socratic Civilization in Conflict. 


Julia Johnson Davis is already well-known to our readers for her 


appealing verse. Gifts is her contribution to this number. 


Max Schoen of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh believes that Art 
performs a function of emancipation and clarification ridding us of life’s 
encumbrances and burdens. This practical function he discusses in The 


Catharsis of Art. 


Yu Shan Han, graduate of Peking University later studying at Har- 
vard and Boston Universities seems to have caught the spirit of Chinese 
poetry as well as unusual discrimination in the use of English. He has 
translated an old folk-song of the Chinese, Creativity: 

When the sun rises, I go to work; 
When the sun goes down, I take my rest; 
I dig the well from which I drink; 
I farm the soil that yields my food. 


I share creation; kings do no more. 


We are certain our readers will appreciate his article, Some Aspects of 
Chinese Poetry. 


Dr. Muirhead’s series on the Philosophy of Coleridge is attracting 


wide attention. We print in this number the section on The Main 
Current of Coleridge’s thought. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


Ee 


@ It is not well with us, since having called for brick- 
bats and bouquets in a previous number we received 


only bouquets. 


@ We are going to print one of the bouquets in the 
hope that it will induce our too complaisant critics 


to action. 


q “Congratulating The Personalist on arriving at 
its tenth birthday, better in health and character 
than ever before, I will offer the criticism asked from 


its friends. 


q “I wish with all my heart that someone would 
richly endow the Editor’s chair, and am glad, very 


glad, for the endowment of the School. 


q “Criticism? The magazine comes in exhaling a 


breath of the divine from between its covers, persist- 


ent, militant as the onward course of the earth is mili- 
tant, the succession of the flowers. It is on 


The old trail, the out trail, 
The trail that is always new. 


q “So much of the trail is up hill! God must indeed 
be making gods of us. But surely you believe in the 


unfailing law of compensation. 


q ‘Meanwhile, with prayers for the greater success 


of so worthy a citizen as The Personalist.” 


